





Automobile Emblem 


Reflector 


This is the best membership identification device ever of- 
fered to Kiwanians. 


- 


When you make those trips this summer this reflector will 
identify you to Kiwanian friends. Because of the reputation 
of Kiwanis everywhere, that 'K" means a lot. 


This reflector is a great safety device also—it takes over | 
the job when the tail light bulb burns out. It reflects the | 
light from the car behind. It reflects indirect lighting also. 





Inexpensive » » Requires no Wiring » » No Battery 
Power » » Easyto Attach » » Dignified » » A 
O Sign of Good Will and a Safety Device 





Order collectively through club secretary or if 





you order individually send 


Actual size is 334” in diameter. Colors are gold 


and white with a red reflector background. Shell Only 95 Cents 


is made of brass, double chromium plated. Only 
non-rusting, weather-proof materials used. 





Club Luncheon Flags 
Calling the Meeting to Order | — 





A new gong priced so that no Club, regardless of ) 
size, can afford to be without one. It has a delightful Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors, emblem and letters 
mellow tone that cuts through noise. sewed to both sides of flag. Can be flown over or above 


the sidewalk from a hotel or any building window and can 
be read correctly on both sides. 


g . 4 3#t. x 5ft., each $11.50 
A suitable gift for sponsoring clubs to present to new 4ft. x 6ft.. each. 17.00 


Clubs. Cost for single flags with lettering and emblem on one 
Price complete with striker $5.50 side only is half of above prices. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL ~. 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Polished bronze, 7!/,” in height overall, with bronze 
emblem alike on both sides. 
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Electric 
Refrigerator 


FARMERS’ MARKET 
GREAT SUCCESS AT 
CORAOPOLIS, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


To bring townfolk and farm producers to 
gether is a major objective of Kiwanis. Started 
two years ago, the farmers’ community mar 
ket sponsored by the Coraopolis, Pennsy 
vania, club, grows each year. Townfolk say 11 
should have been started years ago. Farmer: 
say it's the best break they ever had. Mer 
chants are in accord—it brings farmers’ trade 
to town. In the photograph above, from left 
to right are Charles W. Roll, past president: 
C. G. Smith, not a member, but a happy vol- 
unteer worker; John M. Larkin, secretary; and 
the Rev. F. L. Poulson, president of the club 
when the market was first established. 
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When Good Fellows Get Together 


By WALTER A. TERPENNING 
Sociologist and Author 


“The more we are together, 
Together, Together, 

The more we are together, 
The happier we'll be.” 


in national or international relations. It sprouts and 

grows, if at all, in neighborhoods and communities, 
those small social units in which citizens get together in 
face-to-face associations and where the social soil is favor- 
able to good fellowship and sociable sentiments. 

It is because of the basic importance of such associations 
in the generation of codperative character and skill as a 
foundation upon which to build an enlarged and enlight- 
ened and enlivened social and economic life that the develop- 
ment of Kiwanis clubs and similar organizations appear, to 
a sociologist at least, as one of the most hopeful trends in 
current American history. It is as easy to make a sow’s 
ear out of a silk purse as to build an efficient social and 
economic structure of community-wide or international 
dimensions on any other foundation than that of the ideals 
and sentiments which are summed up in the term “neigh- 
borliness.” 

An analysis of the Kiwanis program reveals the method 
by which this primary socializing process must be effected. 

Eating together is an age-old method of socialization, as 
evidenced by the piles of bones and garbage left in the 
caves of primitive men by primordial service clubs. 

Man is a playful animal, and nothing stimulates the de- 
velopment of his humanity more effectively than active 
participation in wholesome fun. 

Man learned to sing before he learned to talk, and music 
still does what Beethoven said it did, “it brings about a 
oneness of emotion and thus suggests to our minds the 
coming time of universal brotherhood.” 

The solid rock upon which all orderly living must be 
founded is public opinion and public sentiment, and the 
two necessary prerequisites to the consummation of its 
growth are attention and discussion. 

The spirit of unselfish service must be made flesh and 


NJ lis national’ or inte including charity, does not begin 
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dwell among us, and the Kiwanis program, as stated in 
“Guide Posts” in the January number of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, is a materialization of that spirit for the ninety 
thousand members of the club. 

In their participation in this edifying program, Kiwanis 
members forget that they are competitors and that we are 
all competitors, and remember that we are all members, or 
potential members, of communities, with common interests 
and interdependence. 

This article is written to remind the ninety thousand men 
in Kiwanis that approximately one-third of the American 
people, the farmers, have not availed themselves of the 
services of the club to any great extent and to challenge 
the organization to extend its influence among this most 
needy occupational group. 

The need for such services, on the part of American 
rural people, was impressed upon me by a study of the 
comparative advantages of the open-country form of rural 
residence and those of the rural village system which pre- 
vails in European countries. 

As one tours the American countryside, about the only 
place in which rural people are to be found together is in 
their sociable cemeteries, Their intimate associations are 
posthumous, and their only communion of spirits is a post- 
mortem communion. 

The isolation of their form of residence results in a 
dementingly lonely manner of life, a pathetic weakness and 
inefficiency of their formal and informal organizations for 
meeting their common social and economic needs, and such 
a variety of suspicions and jealousies and conflicts as to 
make rural life anything but peaceful, The German word 
for graveyard is “Friedhof,” or place of peace. If the 
American farmer’s graveyard is a “Friedhof,” it is his 
only place of peace so far as peacefulness depends upon 
neighborly relations. 

A residence of over two years in fifteen different foreign 
countries has reminded me that such an isolated manner 
of life as that experienced by American farmers is not the 
only alternative, and has convinced me that the advantages 
of the rural village form are sufficiently great to justify 
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the resettlement of scattered home- 
steads in an intimate system, if the ad- 
vantages are to be realized in no other 
way. 

The European peasant villagers are 
habitually together, from infancy to 
old age, and their habitual association 
does for them much the same sort of 
thing which the association of a service 
club does for the members, It fosters 
conviviality, good-fellowship, social con- 
sciousness and responsibility and _ skill 
in the codperative processes of com- 
munal living. Such habitual “together- 
ness” insures a happy and wholesome 
childhood, a full and joyous self-ex- 
pression in middle-age, and a secure 
old age which does not have to sustain 
itself on memories alone. 

My first experience of the condition 
of a foreigner was during a year’s resi- 
dence in peasant villages in northern 
Russia in 1918 and 1919. Possibly be- 
cause it was the first time and because 
I was eight thousand miles away from 
any person whom I had known before, 
the characteristic of Russian villagers 
which impressed me most was their 
wholehearted hospitality. 

I was associated with invaders of the 
country, and yet I never enjoyed 
greater hospitality than that which I 
received from Russian peasants. I was 
a stranger with an un-understandable 
language, and yet they took me in as 
enthusiastically as if I had been an old 
acquaintance and benefactor. I was al- 
lowed to attend their church services, 
weddings, funerals, parties, and all 
other community gatherings. I was en- 
tertained in their homes, allowed to use 
their unique bathhouses, sleep on their 
brick stoves, drink tea with them at all 
times of the day and night, and enjoy 
all the privileges of an honored guest. 
When I came home, I brought with me 
a large trunkful of souvenirs, a great 
share of which were presented to me as 
gifts by some of the most hospitable 
hosts that I have ever known. 

I found that the treatment which I 
received was not unusual, for all Amer- 
icans who have lived among Russian 
peasants tell a similar story. The em- 
phasis upon peasant hospitality in the 
tales of Tolstoi and other Russian 
writers is true to life. The kindly treat- 
ment which American and Allied sol- 
diers in the expeditionary forces re- 
ceived at the hands of Russian peas- 
ants makes it understandable that one 
of the holy pictures to be found in 
every peasant home is that of a saint 
who lived in a forest and was canon- 
ized because he made a practice of en- 
tertaining travelers. Invading soldiers 
were entertained by many such saints. 

It has been said that the reason Rus- 
sian peasant homes are built so close 
together is in order that a man may 
not burn his neighbor’s house without 
losing his own. Such intimacy of resi- 
dence is an advantage in many other 
respects, This intimacy allows for 
much practice in hospitality, and in my 
opinion it accounts mainly for those 
predominantly neighborly attitudes 
which are so wel] summed up in the 


“In all of the constructive enter- 
prises of Kiwanis, there is no oppor- 
tunity for a greater contribution to the 
public welfare than in its rural pro- 
gram, and this program may well begin 
with an aggressive effort to dispel the 
illusion of independence between rural 
and urban groups and to bring the two 
together under conditions of good- 
fellowship for the thoughtful consid- 
eration of common problems and for 
the development of skill in the organ- 
ized solution of these problems.” 


Russian’ shibboleth ‘“tavarish,”’ or 
“comrades.” This comradeship and 
sense of the brotherhood of all men is 
the basis of Russian peasant morality 
and idealism. 

Closely associated with hospitality is 
the practice of politeness and good 
manners. An old English writer com- 
ments on the length of time it takes 
Germans to say “goodbye”; and it was 
in Germany that the Terpenning fam- 
ily was made to feel most deficient in 
politeness but least embarrassed by 
that deficiency. The Germans consume 
much time in the practice of polite 
manners, but such a consumption of 
time is justifiable if one values kind- 
liness and good-will in neighborhood 
relations. Politeness is a sort of lubri- 
cant which insures the smooth working 
of social] machinery in a German Dorf. 





Walter A. Terpenning 


The author received his Ph.D. in 
Sociology at the University of Michi- 
gan. He has had over six years’ expe- 
rience as county, state and international 
Y.M.C.A. secretary; fifteen years in 
college and university teaching; was 
field research supervisor in the Division 
of Economics and Statistics in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and now 
is assistant director in charge of the 
Resettlement Administration in Region 
III, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri. He has written a 
number of books and magazine articles. 
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It is largely the politeness and kindli- 
ness of German peasants which sent 
home the American soldiers of the 
army of occupation loving their ene- 
mies more than their friends. 

The politeness of German peasants 
may have had its origin in class dis- 
tinctions, but its survival is due to 
more lasting utilities. It is one insur- 
ance against the wasteful conflicts and 
personal antipathies which harass and 
weaken many rural communities in 
America. 

The politeness and good manners of 
German villagers is consistent with 
their sense of the fitness of things in 
general, their cleanliness, orderliness, 
respectability, and cultural refinement, 
and these traits are understandable on 
the basis that such concentrated living 
as that in a German Dorf makes neigh- 
borly attitudes necessary and at the 
same time furnishes the opportunity 
for their gestation and growth. 

For an American to live for a few 
months in a French community is to take 
lessons in the possibilities for joyous 
living on the part of rural people. The 
joy of life is suggested by even a 
friendly visit between a couple of 
French villagers. To sit in on such a 
visit is more intoxicating than the wine 
which is likely to be drunk on such oc- 
-asions. The means of communication 
in such a visit is manual as well as 
oral, and the meeting of two French- 
men who have met every day of their 
lives is something about which to get 
excited. The acquaintance which re- 
sults from regular and frequent con- 
tacts between villagers is a solid rock 
foundation upon which to construct ef- 
ficient and enduring institutions and 
community organizations. 

Hilarious living is as obvious in the 
celebration of a village féte as in the 
conversation of peasant neighbors in 
a wine shop. So attractive is the spon- 
taneity and good-fellowship and unre- 
strained joyousness in such a celebra- 
tion that the scientific observer soon 
loses his detached point of view and 
becomes a jubilant participator. 

For four days and nights I partici- 
pated in such a celebration in a Mid- 
dle-Age rock village in the maritime 
Alps of Provence, and the memory of 
that féte to the patron saint of Saint 
Blaise stands out as my most signifi- 
eant recollection of French village life. 
This festival was an annual homecom- 
ing, a religious observance, a four-day 
dancing party, a track meet, and a 
community feast and jollification all 
rolled in one, It doubled the population 
of the village and filled its usually 
quiet streets with the music of an or- 
chestra and that of animated laughter 
and conviviality till two o’clock in the 
morning. 

The ballroom was a tent over a 
smooth, sawdust-covered rock floor in 
the center of the village. The local wine 
shop had a concession in one corner, 
the orchestra occupied another corner, 
and the aged, vicarious dancers 
brought their easy chairs and sat in 

(Turn to page 442) 
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THINK I may say without fear of 

contradiction that city government 

in the United States has been mostly 
bad, frequently rotten and seldom 
good. It is obvious that city govern- 
ment can only be as good as its elect- 
ed officials and that its elected officials 
ean only be as good as its citizens. 
In neither case, of course, will the 
product be quite as good as the men 
involved, for the reason that there is 
a natural inefficiency in all democrat- 
ic processes. 

Citizens may be classified as good, 
bad, and indifferent. A good citizen is 
one who is constantly concerned with 
the problem of securing good govern- 
ment in his city. Indifferent citizens 
are those who give no consideration 
to the problems of good government 
except at election time and not always 
then. Bad citizens, as I shall speak of 
them, are those citizens who make a 
profit out of bad government and law 
violation. 

We have had many types of bad 
citizens. Since the beginning of time 
we have had the corrupting influence 
of men who traffic in prostitution. An- 
other old type is the boss who oper- 
ates in cities which have the party sys- 
tem and deals in political and other 
kinds of favors at a profit for himself 
and those associated with him. 

Before prohibition we were familiar 
with political domination by the liquor 
interests and during prohibition we ex- 
perienced the effect upon government 
of the illicit profits made by bootleg- 
gers. Contractors’ rings and the public 
utilities have also contributed in many 
communities to the ineffectiveness of 
government. 

Little by little, progress has been 
made in curbing these unwholesome in- 
fluences by means of non-partisan mu- 
nicipal tickets, state control of liquor, 
the changing social attitude towards 
prostitution, commission control of 
utilities, and city charters which pro- 
vide for competitive bidding on con- 
tracts. 

Within the last ten years, however, 
there has developed another rapidly 
growing menace to good city govern- 
ment. There is an almost universal 
human weakness for gambling. Every 
human endeavor and every business 
endeavor involves an _ element of 
gambling. The stock market fills a legi- 
timate and necessary need, but it is 
constantly being used as a betting com- 
mission. The depression through which 
we have just passed testifies to the 


prevalence of gambling in the past 
decade of business. 

Commercialized gambling, which is 
immensely profitable and which preys 
upon this inherent weakness of people, 
is the present outstanding threat to 
good government in the cities of the 
United States. The numbers game, wire 
services which serve bookmakers and 
the slot machine industry are national 
rackets. 

These institutions have a very strong 
effect upon municipal government for 
several reasons. They are constantly 
on the job, at election time and be- 
tween election time. 

Apparently there is a_ prevailing 
feeling among good citizens that the 
law is for the other fellow. There 
seems to be no deep-seated respect for 
the law. How can you then expect the 
officials and the employees of the city 
to enforce the law without fear and 
favor against the bad citizens of the 
community if you do not want the 
law enforced without fear and favor 
against the good citizens of the com- 
munity? a 

There is no honor in being a council- 
man. If a sincere man is elected and 
is in the minority he is crucified and 
must run the chance of character de- 
famation and framing at the hands of 
unscrupulous opponents. Nearly every 
councilman is viewed with indifference 
and suspicion by the majority of good 
citizens who at the same time expect 
him to wink at certain types of law 
violations and to grant them special 
favors. How, under these conditions, 
can you possibly expect honest men 
to run for office? 

This situation leaves the field open 
for the tools of the vice lords, the im- 
practical reformers, the limelighters 
and grandstanders. The impractical re- 
formers, if elected, are ineffectual or 
become disgusted and resign. The 
limelighters and grandstanders, seek- 
ing personal glory rather than the busi- 
nesslike and honest operation of the 
city’s government, bring ridicule upon 
the community. 

Generally speaking we have bad gov- 
ernment in the cities of the United 
States. As a result of the efforts of 


The author of this article was 
“drafted” by a “good government” com- 
mittee who was rather tired of the 
political situation in San Diego. He and 
the three others who agreed to run 
were elected by a good margin—Editor. 





~ How Improve City Government? 


By RAYMOND M. WANSLEY 


Kiwanian and City Councilman, 
San Diego, California 


the bad citizens and the indifference of 
the good citizens, the elected officials, 
as a class, are not the men whom you 
would desire to have run the largest 
business in the community. After they 
are elected, the effect of the constant 
activity of bad citizens and the muddy 
thinking of good citizens results in 
confusion, compromise and often cor- 
ruption in officials. The man of integri- 
ty who may by chance be elected must 
often accept the role of martyr. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of 
good government. City governments 
are bad because a small and vicious 
minority want them to be bad for sel- 
fish reasons. The good citizens will not 
have good government in our cities un- 
til they want it, until they organize 
to get it through the election of honest, 
sincere men of average intelligence. 
They will not keep it unless they sup- 
port those men in office, abide by the 
laws, and ask for no special favors. 
They must present a solid front to 
organized vice which lives on the prof- 
its of corrupt government; and in or- 
der to do so they must think straight 
on matters of principle. 

The otherwise good people who can- 
not think straight on matters of prin- 
ciple are the most subversive influence 
in America today. 

These comments are not a complaint 
on the part of myself or my colleagues 
who were elected with me on a good 
government ticket. We feel that we 
have your good will and that we have 
had some measure of success in achiev- 
ing the purposes for which we were 
elected. However, the vicious activity of 
bad citizens and the indifference and 
muddy thinking of good citizens to 
which I have referred are still preva- 
lent in this community and will inevi- 
tably bring about bad government un- 
less there is a distinct change of atti- 
tude on the part of good citizens. I am 
sounding a warning and a challenge to 
those good citizens who want good mu- 
nicipal government as a permanent in- 
stitution and not as a passing phase. 

Kiwanis has announced as a new ob- 
jective an interest by its members in 
civic affairs. In order to put that ob- 
jective into practical operation you 
must think straight on every matter in- 
volving civic virtue, cultivate a mental 
attitude which supports law enforce- 
ment and which accords respect to the 
operations of the law, lend your sup- 
port to sincere and able officials and 
supply leadership in the organized 
movement for good government. 
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Vancouver Celebrates Golden Jubilee 


year. From a primeval forest to 

the third city in Canada, in fifty 
years, is the amazing record of this 
city, so fortunately situated at the 
cross-roads of the Orient and the Oc- 
cident. 

Its charter was granted in 1886, 
and since that date a city has been 
built of which its citizens are justly 
proud, To its gigantic birthday party, 
hundreds of thousands of Canadians 
and Americans will journey this sum- 
mer, to participate in the celebrations. 

Kiwanis International for many 
years has pointed with considerable 
pride to the activities of the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver. It has long been 
known as an exceptionally progressive 
club. It has a large active membership 
and its members have long been in the 
vanguard of civic betterment move- 
ments. Therefore, it is not surprising 
to learn that, heading the committee 
of citizens who have charge of the 
jubilee celebrations, are to be found 
two Kiwanians—Vancouver’s Kiwanian 
mayor, G. G. (Gerry) McGeer, chair- 
man of the jubilee committee and his 
“right bower,” Lieutenant-Governor 
Charles E. Thompson, past president 
of the Vancouver club. These two men 
have furnished the inspiration and 
leadership necessary to make the Van- 
couver jubilee a great success. Prob- 
ably their greatest accomplishment has 
been the fusing and harmonizing of all 
of the elements of the city and gener- 
ating an enthusiastic civic spirit too 
frequently lacking in rapidly growing 
cities such as Vancouver. 


Tse is Vancouver’s Golden Jubilee 


Opens July | 


From the day of the opening, July 1, 
until the closing date, which is set for 
September 7, there will not be a 
dull moment. Nature has been par- 
ticularly kind to Vancouver in provid- 
ing such a setting for a celebration. 
Situated on two peninsulas, on a fine 
natural harbor, at the mouth of a 
great river, and at the end of two 
transcontinental railways, with a back- 
ground of mountains which come down 
to the sea, with natural parks that are 
unparalleled on the North American 
continent, with miles and miles of 
bathing beaches, and a kind climate, 
Vancouver is able to offer to her 
guests, natural grandeur, combined 


with the most modern of civic advan- 
tages. Vancouver stands on the west- 
ern edge of the continent, looking 


westward toward the Orient and to 
the islands of the South Seas, and 
eastward and north to half of a con- 
tinent. It is here that ship and rail 
meet. All this natural beauty is framed 
in a magnificent panorama of sea- 
shore, mountain and valley, surround- 
ing a landlocked harbor of immense 
capacity. (The entire British Navy 
could be safely harboured in Burrard 
Inlet.) 

For the jubilee, Vancouver will be- 
come a city of music; a city of light 
and color. Streets will be illuminated 
by gold and blue lights; golden sprays 
of light at various prominent intersec- 
tions will floodlight the important 
buildings and decorations. There will 
be music in the park; symphonies; 
band concerts; massed choirs; while 
strolling singers on the streets will 
give Vancouver something of the color 
and gaiety of Venice at carnival time. 

Vancouver’s famous Stanley Park 
will be the centre of attraction for the 
jubilee. 

According to the preliminary plans, 
as announced by Kiwanian Mayor Mc- 
Geer, nothing like it will have been at- 
tempted in any community on the con- 
tinent. A magnificent decorative light- 
ing scheme has been arranged for 
Stanley Park, the main feature of 
which will be an electric fountain in 
the middle of Lost Lagoon, which is 
at the entrance to the great natural 
playground. This fountain will have 
the varying water and color effects, 
which will make the scene one long to 
be remembered. At various points in 
the park there will be illuminations; 
pylons, floodlights and multicolored 
electric effects being used. Trees will 
be floodlighted, and on the causeway 
and near the big athletic bowl, beds of 
flowers will be lighted with artistic ef- 
fect. 

In the heart of this great, decora- 
tive effect in Stanley Park, Kiwanis 
will be prominent, for it is in Stanley 
Park that the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial has been erected. 
The memorial was built by Kiwanis 
International, from funds voluntarily 
supplied by members of the various 
Kiwanis clubs of the two nations. It 
was dedicated on September 16, 1925, 
and the dedication was attended by 
high state officials and personages 
from both countries, as well as Inter- 
national Kiwanis leaders of that day. 
An impressive rededication ceremony 
took place at the memorial last sum- 
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mer, at the time of the district con- 
vention held in Vancouver. 

The monument stands as a constant 
reminder of the century-long peace 
existing between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States of 
America, and also as a tribute to the 
memory of the late President Warren 
G. Harding of the United States of 
America. The site is almost the exact 
spot on which the late President Hard- 
ing stood one evening in the shadows 
of those towering monarchs of the for- 
est, when he brought to an approving 
multitude of over 45,000 Canadians, 
his now famous message of peace and 
mutual understanding which more 
firmly cemented the friendly bonds 
holding together an unbreakable com- 
munion between these two countries. 

The words taken from that notable 
address and engraved on the memorial 
are as follows: 

“What an object lesson of peace is 
shown today by our two countries to 
all the world. No grim-faced fortifica- 
tions mark our frontiers, no huge bat- 
tleships patrol our dividing waters, no 
stealthy spies lurk in our tranquil bor- 
der hamlets. Only a scrap of paper, 
recording hardly more than a simple 
understanding, safeguards lives and 
properties on the Great Lakes, and 
only humble mileposts mark the inviol- 
able boundary line for thousands of 
miles through farm and forest. 

“Our protection is in our fraternity, 
our armour is our faith, the tie that 
binds more firmly year by year is ever- 
increasing acquaintance and comrade- 
ship through interchange of citizens; 
and the compact is not of perishable 
parchment, but of fair and honorable 
dealing which, God grant, shall con- 
tinue for all time.” 


A Full Program 


Those who attend Vancouver’s Gold- 
en Jubilee are assured that, no matter 
at what time they come, they will have 
an opportunity of participating in and 
enjoying not only seasonable sports, 
but also events of international im- 
portance. 

It is impossible to enumerate here 
the entire programme, or even to make 
a good beginning. However, it might 
be mentioned that, right from the op- 
ening day, July 1, until the close, on 
September 7, international yachting 
races may be seen almost every day 
at English Bay. Candian championship 
box lacrosse games are scheduled to 
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be played; one week is devoted to a 
rodeo; world championship aquatic 
sports are also programmed; while In- 
dian war canoe races have a place as 
well. 

The Vancouver Kiwanis club meets 
each Thursday at the Vancouver 
Hotel, and a special invitation is ex- 
tended to-all visiting Kiwanians to be 
sure to record their attendance at 
Vancouver, while they are in the city. 
In the hotel, too, is the Kiwanis office, 
where information will be given cheer- 
fully to visiting Kiwanians. 

Vancouver is in a gala mood, and 
Vancouver Kiwanians send to Kiwa- 
nians in every part of the country, an 
invitation to join with them in the 
celebration of Vancouver’s Golden 
Jubilee. 











Left: Vancouver’s Kiwanian Mayor, 

G. G. (Gerry) McGeer, chairman of 

the Vancouver Jubilee Committee. 

Right: Lieutenant Governor Charles 

E. Thompson, Mayor McGeer’s 

‘right bower” and vice-chairman of 
the Jubilee Committee. 


Center: Brockton Point, Stanley 
Park. The city’s skyline is in the 
distance. 


Bottom: The Harding Inter- 

national Good Will Memorial 

in Stanley Park, erected by 

Kiwanis International with 

funds voluntarily supplied by 

members of the clubs of the 
two nations. 
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Banking in the United States 


ANKING today throughout the en- 

tire world follows the same gen- 

eral principles and performs the 
same general functions of accepting 
deposits, extending credit and either 
directly or indirectly issuing currency. 
The systems of banking today, how- 
ever, of the countries of the world, 
though built upon the same fundamen- 
tals, are as divergent as the rays of 
the sun, 

Not since 1836, when the Second 
Bank of the United States was discon- 
tinued, has the United States had a 
definite banking system resembling the 
systems of thirty-four of the leading 
countries of the world, whose systems 
are built around, or are very closely 
associated with a central bank which 
is either independently owned and op- 
erated as is the most famous and one 
of the oldest central banks known to 
civilization, the Bank of England, or- 
ganized in 1694, or which is owned 
and operated entirely by a govern- 
ment. And though for more than a 
century we have had a system of free 
and independent banking in this coun- 
try, the tendency during the past few 
years is toward the centralization of 
banking authority in the national gov- 
ernment, 


Banking a Result of Policy 

Banking everywhere is the result of 
policy. And policy is the result of in- 
dividual judgment and voluntary reg- 
ulation and discipline on the part of 
the management of banks, or it is the 
result of regulation prescribed by 
some legislative authority. A good 
banker in Kentucky would be a good 
banker in Montreal, not because of 
governmental decree but because of 
individual and voluntary good com- 
mon sense and judgment together with 
the technical knowledge necessary to 
make a man the master of his profes- 
sion. 

In 1899, long before the accumula- 
tion of the great mass of regulations 
surrounding the operations of banks 
today, an unknown Kentucky banker 
established his bank on principles born 
of wisdom and honesty, and adopted 
policies designed to withstand all the 
tests of time and the ravages of pan- 
ics. With the assistance of the small 
group of men associated with him 
(having at no time but few more than 
a half dozen stockholders and only 
three directors), he established his 
own regulations, chose without dicta- 
tion or suggestion his own investments, 
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disciplined himself, his officers and em- 
ployees according to sound economic 
principles and the high tenets of trus- 
teeship, kept himself and his bank free 
from affiliations of any sort, used his 
own credit when necessary to add to 
the liquidity of his bank, served faith- 
fully the credit needs of his commu- 
nity, built up a surplus of seven hun- 
dred per cent of his capital, paid ade- 
quate and generous salaries and re- 
turned to his original stockholders, in 
dividends, over a period of twenty-five 
vears, six hundred thirty-three times 
their holdings. His bank stands today 
an example of the inevitable results 
of sound policy. 

But with a free system of banking 
such as we have, it requires no stretch 
of the imagination to conceive of the 
impossibility of finding such manage- 
ment for all the (at one time thirty 
thousand) banks of the country with 
the inevitable result of wholesale fail- 
ure during days of depression. 

Although bank credit, extended in 
individual instances and without re- 
gard for its use as a part of a coun- 
try-wide program, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth and de- 
velopment of our nation, its improper 
use in one particular section of the 
country has more than once given rise 
to conditions throughout the forty- 
eight states which caused distress and 
loss and upset for a period the normal 
functioning of business. 

Even though the flow of credit is 
sensitive to and determined by deposit 
totals, a thing over which the banker 
has no control, banks always have 
been charged with bringing on panics 
through their credit granting policies. 
And with every national emergency, 
an attempt has been made to remedy 
the situation through a revision of the 
banking structure. 


First Government Sponsored Bank 

In 1771, it was conceived that a 
bank, for government credit, was es- 
sential to the support of Washington’s 
army and as a result, the first govern- 
ment sponsored institution, the Bank 
of North America, was established. 
Alexander Hamilton, the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his “Report 
on a National Bank’’ to Congress in 
1790, favoring the chartering of a 
United States bank, said in part, “The 
bank would make it easier for the gov- 
ernment to obtain loans. It would make 
it easier for the individual to pay his 
taxes to the government since he 


would have a greater opportunity to 
borrow, and there would be an in- 
crease and quickening of the circula- 
tion of money.”’ Thus we see the early 
recognition of the essential associa- 
tion of bank deposits, the extension of 
credit and the circulation of money, 
and the inevitable effect which a dis- 
ruption of one of these has on the 
others. 

The First Bank of the United States 
was accordingly chartered in 1791 for 
a period of twenty years, and it was 
partly due to the influence in Congress 
in 1811 of a distinguished Kentucky 
statesman that the charter was not re- 
newed. 

As a result of the economic distress 
which followed the suspension of busi- 
ness of this bank and because of the 
heavy governmental borrowing made 
necessary by the War of 1812, the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States was 
chartered in 1816 for a twenty-year 
period. It experienced the same fate 
as its older brother. Strange as it may 
seem, it was the hand again of another 
outstanding and honored Kentuckian 
who aspired to the presidency of the 
United States whose political maneu- 
vers in 1832 spelled the doom of this 
instrument of the Federal Government. 

Not until 1864 did the National 
Government accomplish another major 
banking movement. Secretary of Treas- 
ury Chase, in 1861, was finding it dif- 
ficult to sell bonds to finance the 
government in the War between the 
States, and as a means to an end, pro- 
posed a plan for a national banking 
system. Out of that grew the National 
Bank Act which permitted the charter- 
ing of national banks, and gave them 
the special privilege of issuing cur- 
rency (National Bank Notes) against 
the security of government bonds to 
an amount equal to their capital stock. 
Again there appears the inseparable 
triumvirate of bank deposit, credit and 
the circulation of money. 

The expansion of the currency made 
possible by the National Bank Act was 
inadequate for the needs of the coun- 
try, culminating in the panic of 1907 
and giving rise to another Congres- 
sional Act in regard to money and 
banking, in the form of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act, which authorized the 
formation of National Currency Asso- 
ciations, an association of national 
banks in groups throughout the coun- 
try with authority to issue currency, 
an obligation of the government 


against bank assets. It, too, proved in- 
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sufficient as a measure to afford an 
elastic currency system, and what has 
proved to be the most expert and sub- 
stantial piece of Congressional bank- 
ing legislation gave birth in 1913 to 
the Federal Reserve Act. Through this 
instrument as originally enacted with 
its subsequent amendments, and in 
particular with the shaping up given it 
by the Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935, 
a system has been developed which to- 
day is the major bank directing cen- 
ter of the nation. An outstanding fea- 
ture of these latter acts, and which 
will be mentioned later on, is the crea- 
tion of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, an arm of the govern- 
ment through which deposits, in a lim- 
ited degree, are insured. 

It has been necessary to lead you 
through this bit of banking history 
and development in order to prepare 
a background against which a brief 
picture of “banking today” may be 
drawn. And it must be remembered 
that during all this period of change, 
trial and discard of national policy in 
regard to banking, we have had the 
same thing going on in varying de- 
grees in the forty-eight states with the 
result that we have today a dual sys- 
tem of independent banking—national 
and state—which are more closely re- 
lated than ever before through their 
association of membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Let us return for a moment to the 
veiled reference in the beginning of 
this article to a good bank built on 
voluntary regulation from within. It 
has always been possible and it will 
always be possible for strong and capa- 
ble individuals to build strong, inde- 
pendent institutions based on sound 
policy as the result of strict but vol- 
untary regulation from within. It has 
been possible, and it still is possible to 
isolate a single institution and to 
make it stand against all that could 
happen to it, but it has always been, 
is, and perhaps will always be impos- 
sible to isolate the result of one of 
the primary functions of banking, that 
of the extension of credit, and for 
that reason, the necessity of a bank- 
ing system on a national scale exists. 





Contrast with Canada 


Kiwanian Jackson Dodds, in discus- 
sing the banking system of Canada in 
the April issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, began his clear-cut article by say- 
ing, “The Canadian Banking System 
evolved over the course of many years 
and was not created by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” The same is true of the bank- 
ing systems of the United States. As 
contrasted with Canada’s unit system 
of a few banks, we have a dual system 
of many banks. National banks, of 
which there are 5,384, are chartered 
by the Federal Government through 
the National Bank Act by the express 
authority of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. These banks are required to 
belong to the Federal Reserve System 
and to the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation. Until recently, they en- 
joyed a privilege denied to _ state 
banks, that of the circulation of their 
own bank notes as currency. With the 
withdrawal by Congress of this priv- 
ilege in 1935, national banks, as a 
class, receive no government or pri- 
vate favor not available to state banks 
with adequate capitalization. 

State banks receive their charters 
from the state in which they operate. 
Each state sets up its own agency 
through which its banking system is 
supervised. It is discretionary with 
each state institution as to its member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System 
and in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, although all state banks 
which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System must belong to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and by 1940, all state banks which 
have deposits of as much as one mil- 
lion dollars and want to continue their 
membership in the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation must also join the 
Federal Reserve System. There are 
now 10,334 state banks in the United 
States, of which 1,001 are members 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

In addition to the two main groups 
of banks, there remain 239 private 
banking houses ranging in resources 
of a few hundred thousand dollars in 
size to one of several hundred millions 
of dollars. 


Banking Authorities 


Although mention has been made of 
each governmental agency which has 
to do with the direction of the affairs 
of banks, it is fitting, in order to give 
a clearer picture of banking in this 
country, to describe briefly each au- 
thority to which they are responsible, 
which includes the systems or institu- 
tions of which they are members, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. 

First: The Banking Authority of 
Each of the Forty-eight States—Each 
state of the Union sets up its own 
agency through which state and pri- 
vate banks are chartered and super- 
vised. Discretionary and express pow- 
ers are given each agency, and only 
by chance or by choice would the 
banking laws of one state be identical 
with those of another. Many states 
have outlawed private banks, and they 
are to be found in only thirteen states. 
In a few instances, states exercise as 
strict a supervision over their banks 
as does the National Government. 

Second: The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency—National banks only, with the 
exception of state institutions operat- 
ing in the District of Columbia, are 
granted charters and are supervised by 
the Comptroller of the Currency whose 
office is provided for by the National 
Bank Act and who is an appointee of 
the President of the United States. By 
special act of Congress, he is given 
wide authority over all members of 
the Federal Reserve System in regard 
to the types of marketable securities 
which they may purchase. 

Third: The Board of Governors of 
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the Federal Reserve System—Through 
the Federal Reserve Act, the Banking 
Acts of 1933 and 1935, and by special 
acts of Congress, in addition to dis- 
cretionary powers, this body of seven 
men appointed by the President of the 
United States, is by far the most pow- 
erful banking authority in the United 
States today. To this body, through 
the twelve regional Federal Reserve 
Banks and their branches, with their 
corps of examiners, the state banks 
who are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, are responsible for their 
conduct. In addition to supervisory du- 
ties, the Board of Governors has a 
wide range of authority over (1) the 
personal conduct of the officers of 
member banks; (2) the percentage of 
cash reserves to deposits; (3) the con- 
trol of credit extension; (4) open 
market purchases of government 
bonds; (5) loans by brokers to clients; 
(6) the selection of officers of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks and 
their branches; (7) interest rates. 

All the national banks, by law, and 
1,001 of the state banks, of their own 
accord, are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. And according to 
present regulation, by 1940, all state 
banks with deposits of one million dol- 
lars or more, in order to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of Federal De- 
posit Insurance, must be members of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Fourth: The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation—The economic crisis, 
coming to a climax in 1933, gave birth, 
among other things, to insurance of 
deposits on a national scale. By the 
3anking Acts of 1933 and 1935, insur- 
ance is provided depositors by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
up to a maximum of $5,000 for each 
depositor in each of the 14,121 banks 
which have qualified for deposit insur- 
ance. All national banks and all State 
banks, members of the Federal Reserve 
System, were automatically made mem- 
bers of the corporation, and all other 
banks were permitted to enter, depen- 
dent upon their qualifications as dem- 
onstrated by a thorough examination 
of their affairs. 

The corporation began business in 
1933 with a capital of $439,000,000 of 
which $150,000,000 was subscribed by 
the Federal Government, $150,000,000 
by participating banks and $139,000,- 
000 by the Federal Reserve Banks. It 
is operated by three directors who are 
appointed by the President of the 
United States. Each member bank is 
required to pay into the insurance 
fund, annually, a sum equal to one- 
twelfth of one per cent of its total 
net deposits. 

The corporation, through its exam- 
ining force, directly supervises all state 
banks not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System and by virtue of its au- 
thority, exerts a powerful and whole- 
some influence over the policies of its 
members. 

In addition to the four permanent 
agencies, there is a fifth organization 
(Turn to page 444) 
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Junior Conservationists of Minnesota 


IWANIANS everywhere, and par- 
K ticularly those who are interested 

in the conservation of natural 
resources, are indebted to William G. 
Koss, who wrote the interesting and 
thought-provoking article in the March 
issue of The Magazine en- 
titled “Junior Sportsmen of Saskatch- 
ewan.” Surely the author of an 
article like that is doing his part for 
the conservation of our human re- 
sources through the conservation of 
our natural resources. Kiwanians are 
interested in boys and girls, that goes 
without further proof. What better 
way of helping these boys and girls 
can be found than teaching them con- 
servation, and interesting them in the 
most wonderful source of enjoyment 
and pleasure we have, God’s great out- 
of-doors. 

Quoting from Mr. Ross’ article, “The 
time has arrived in Western Canada 
when the educational institutions must 
pay attention to the future of wild 
life. This can be done by the establish- 
ment of courses leading to the develop- 
ment of a class of youth possessed of 
that knowledge of scientific wild life 
management, wild life conservation, 
and its co-relation to agriculture, 
necessary in preserving for posterity, 
some of the happiness enjoyed by the 
pioneers.” 

Such a course as Mr. Ross suggests 
has been established in at least one 
secondary school that the author knows 
about, and it is the purpose of this 
article to describe briefly the why and 
wherefore of this, in the hope that it 
will suggest to other communities and 
other schools the possibilities along 
this line. 

The West Central School, located 
at Morris, Minnesota, which is one of 
the University of Minnesota Schools 
of Agriculture, initiated a new ac- 
credited course in conservation in 
October, 19384. At that time it was 
the first course of its kind in the 
secondary school system of the state, 
and perhaps one of the very few of 
its kind in the entire United States 
and Canada. 

Agricultural schools were established 
for the primary purpose of giving 
farm boys and girls vocational train- 
ing in agriculture and homemaking. 
School work is planned and subjects 
are taught with the purpose of mak- 
ing students efficient in their chosen 
professions. The technical courses are 
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supplemented by cultural courses de- 
signed to give the student a well- 
rounded plan for living. New courses 
are carefully examined before being 
admitted to the curriculum. The course 
in conservation was given a rigid 
examination before being allowed a 
place in the program and the conclu- 
sions reached at that time have since 
proven true in the results obtained in 
the conservation course. 

~ The finest second line of defense we 
can have behind our game warden serv- 
ice is an enlightened group of young 
folks alive to the value of wild life. 
Perhaps there is no one who is more 
directly affected by the conservation 
of wild life than the farmer. He does 
not always realize the value of his 
wild animal friends. An illustration of 
this is the case of our common song 
birds. They eat a great number of 
insects and have been known to sup- 
press local outbreaks of insect pests. 

Another one of the little known 
friends of man is the toad. It has been 
estimated that the common garden 
variety is worth as much as twenty 
dollars per year per individual. Yet 
many people make a practice of kill- 
ing these useful friends of ours, simply 
because they do not know any better. 
Snakes, too, are as a class very use- 
ful, and yet most people will go out 
of their way to kill one, even though 
it be one of the hundreds of harmless 
species. It is needless to go on; these 
few examples point out the need for 
education along that line. Here is how 
one school filled that need. 

A series of twenty-four lessons in 
conservation was planned and has been 
taught for four terms with a different 
group enrolled each term. The purpose 
of this course is threefold. First, to 
point out what our state has in the 
way of natural resources and the need 
for conservation; second, to empha- 
size sound principles and facts upon 
which a program of conservation may 
be carried out; and, third, to point 
out the ways in which each individual 
can help conservation, to suggest to 
him specific things that can be done 
on the home farm and in the surround- 
ing communities to promote conserva- 
tion work in its many phases. 

The course of study takes up such 
topics as these: (a) Improving the 
Farm Environment for Wild Life, (b) 
How to Attract and Take Care of Use- 
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ful Birds, (c) Some of the Lesser 
Known Friends of Men, (d) Harmful 
Birds and Other Predators, (e) Con- 
servation and Propagation of Fish 
Life, (f) Forestry with Special Refer- 
ence to Windbreaks and Woodlots, (g) 
A Study of the More Common Mam- 
mals and the Ways of Conserving 
Them, (h) A Study of Conservation 
Organizations in the State, to Fami- 
liarize the Students with what is being 
done. 

The class meets twice weekly and 
these two hours are among the most 
enjoyed of any the students put in at 
school. There is no text book available 
which covers all the subjects men- 
tioned above. A mimeographed out- 
line is used and the students do some 
outside reading. 

The most encouraging feature of a 
course of this kind is its long-time 
effect. We feel safe in saying that the 
greater percentage of the students 
who have sat through these classes and 
taken part in the discussions will never 
be found in the law courts of our land 
charged with violation of our game 
and fish laws. The ideas and ideals 
gained here are not easily discarded. 
After listening to intelligent discus- 
sions that would do credit to men 
many years older than the boys who 
took part in them, the author, who is 
also the instructor in this course, is 
satisfied that here is one course that 
has a very definite place in shaping 
the minds and characters of growing 
young people. 

All schools will not be able to adapt 
this plan to fit the conditions in their 
system. We do believe, however, that 
somewhere in the curriculum of the 
secondary school there is a place for 
conservation. It need not be called by 
that name. Perhaps the biology course 
is best adapted for incorporating the 
subject matter, or it may be some 
other. The name matters little, the 
main thing is to get people interested 
in this very vital subject. It has been 
well said that the conservation move- 
ment assumes a brighter outlook once 
we have inculcated in our young folks 
the desire for protecting and preserv- 
ing what comparatively little is left of 
our natural resources. Here is a job 
that needs the support of Kiwanians 
everywhere. Will you accept the chal- 
lenge, investigate your local situation, 
and get something started? 
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This being a story on publicity, its 
purposes, why—and how—and its 
use by every Kiwanis club. 


in a lot of territory. Its purpose is 

manifold and its reason is obvious. 
It is as old as the Bible and as young 
as the latest edition of today’s news- 
paper. It reaches forward, kicks back- 
ward, turns over, stands still, causes 
wars and rumors of wars, stimulates 
harmony and peace, wrecks thrones, 
elects presidents, influences legislation 
and makes dazzling stars out of eight- 
dollar hashers. Had there been no pub- 
licity there would have been no mul- 
titude at the Sermon on the Mount 
and but few people would have been 
present when Sampson “took a couple 
of columns and brought down the 
house.”’ 

Because of the wide scope covered 
by the single term “publicity” it is 
best to handle it under four heads, 
giving each head several horns and 
each horn a flock of antlers. First we 
have wholesome publicity. Then there 
is undesirable publicity, plain propa- 
ganda and general advertising. 

I think Paul must have been the first 
Kiwanian. Anyhow he is the first one 
I have ever read about who took time 
out to tell about his home town when 
he was being tried for his life. “I came 
from Tarsus, a no mean city.” That 
was Paul’s way of saying, “Greenville 
is a dang good town.” Briefly, that’s 
what I call wholesome publicity. Tell 
the good things. Make the other fel- 
low’s mouth water for some of it. Un- 
desirable publicity is just the reverse. 
Your town might be as dead as a door 
nail, but what’s the good of talking 
about it? That doesn’t help. The other 
fellow might not know it. Knocking 
your town gets to be a habit. You can 
get a town inferiority complex mighty 
quick and it spreads fast and furious. 
It is undesirable publicity. If there is 
nothing doing in your town it is prob- 
ably as much your fault as it is the 
other fellow’s. Start something. After 
a while everybody will be doing it. 

Propaganda is the sort of publicity 
that raises the “old Harry.” Propa- 
ganda is what gave us Hitler and Mus- 
soliniij Communistic tendencies can 
speedily be developed in the United 
States and don’t let anybody tell you 
otherwise. It can ripen and grow until 
it becomes an army with banners. 
There is no reason in the world why 
the propagandist cannot buy and con- 


Pin «ict of is a big word and takes 


It Reaches Forward 
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trol the big newspapers. The propa- 
gandists have the money and the big 
dailies can be bought. Propagandists 
can buy them and conduct them for 
years with the great reading public 
having no idea as to the identity of 
the real owners. Even the editors are 
not informed as to the stockholders. 

People generally believe what they 
read. A little item here and there be- 
comes lodged in the back of the head 
and stays there. After a while it will 
pop out and the person popping it will 
actually believe it is original. They will 
not admit they read it. Perhaps they 
have forgotten. But it’s there and it’s 
working. Germany and Russia each 
have ministers of propaganda and 
these cabinet members make the peo- 
ple believe just exactly what they 
want them to believe. There’s Bible 
history for that, too. Gideon fired his 
army. He took 300 men and spotted 
them over a wide expanse of valley 
land. Each man lit a lantern. At ex- 
actly the right time Gideon’s propa- 
gandists called the attention of the 
enemy camps to the lights and they 
took the gates from the hinges, so 
rapid was their retreat. The propa- 
gandists had put out the information 
that each light represented a regiment. 

Personal publicity, under the gen- 
eral application of the term, is adver- 
tising. The common school dictionary 
tells us that advertising is “giving in- 
telligence.”’ I call it ‘‘an all-the-year- 
round tonic for trade.” The fairest 
flower that blows might blossom and 
bloom, wither and die unseen. But let 
some right lively advertiser get hold 
of it and the world, like it did to the 
fabled rat trap, will beat a path to its 
door. 

A man trying to do business with- 
out advertising is like a man winking 
at a girl in the dusk. He knows what 
he is doing, but the girl doesn’t! One 
of these days some fellow will come 
along and wink at her right out loud 
with a two-column cut and he’ll get 
the business too. 

A person in the mercantile business 
who says he has nothing to advertise 
is saying that he has nothing to sell. 
If advertising is giving intelligence, as 
the dictionary says it is, every store 

& 


Dan Wilson writes: “I am strong for public- 
ity—but not for myself. I refused to publish this 
paper in our country weekly. It was Frank Hun- 
ter, Secretary of the club, who borrowed it and 
evidently sent it to you. It would suit me fine tf 
it goes in your wastebasket—then I could laugh 
at Frank for being so smart!” Thanks, Frank, 
and you, too, Dan!—Editor. 


Publisher, The Greenville Leader 


owes it to its regular customers to 
keep them informed on store news. 
And in doing this the merchant will at- 
tract some new business too. Every- 
body is not looking for ‘“‘cheap-John,” 
hurdy-gurdy, cut and slash bargains. 

The right kind of newspaper is al- 
ways singing the praises of the town. 
The right kind of editor is always 
blowing bubbles for the other fellow, 
too frequently seeing his own go 
“boom.” If the banks and the lumber 
companies and other business enter- 
prises keep the paper there, the paper 
will soon have the farmers trading in 
the town and the merchants will get 
the money and take it to the bank. 
The paper is there to picture regularly 
the advantages of the town, new indus- 
tries should be attracted and the bank- 
er will pick the cherries every time. 
And the lumber company will knock a 
few persimmons along with the banks. 

Getting down to the Kiwanis club, 
let me tell you what I think of that. 
Every club should have a real, func- 
tioning publicity committee. If it were 
not for the publicity committee the 
rest of the world would be groping in 
Kiwanis darkness. Let the club get 
the objective and the right kind of 
publicity committee should sell it to 
the world. Editors are not going to 
print your dreams. Do something, and 
when you do the real editor will dig 
up the big type and smear it over the 
front page of his paper if the publicity 
committee tells him about it. 

To sum it all up—if you let the 
world know there is something doing; 
if your newspapers are the right sort; 
if your advertising is giving more and 
more reason for people to come there 
to trade; if you point out to people 
your homes, your industries, your rec- 
reational facilities, churches, all your 
opportunities, and if you sing the 
praises of the incomparable loveliness 
that is yours in womanhood—if you 
believe in your town, you will speed- 
ily realize the object of publicity. 

Your town has a right to your civic 
loyalty. It supports you. You should 
support it. Your city wants your citi- 
zenship, not your partisanship; your 
friendship, not your dissensions; your 
sympathy, not your indifference; it 
supplies you with protection, trade, 
friends, education, churches and the 
right to free, moral, American citizen- 
ship. It is your town and it is entitled 
to the best there is in you, and you 
can do nothing better for it than to 
spread wholesome publicity about it. 
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Public Indifference to Adequate Methods 
of Handling Criminals 


E HEAR a lot of discussion of 

the rapidly increasing national 

debt and the expenditure of 
vast sums of money by our federal 
administration. To all of us, the use 
of ten or eleven figures is almost be- 
yond comprehension and we ordinar- 
ily hear such numbers used only by 
the astronomers when they talk of dis- 
tances to remote stars. 

We have a problem in every com- 
munity which is always present and 
which has become increasing in costs 
to the taxpayers by leaps and bounds; 
yet many of us are only vaguely 
aware of it. This includes the cost of 
maintaining the police force, from the 
constable in the small community to 
the organized federal force; our nu- 
merous courts; jails; institutions for 
juvenile delinquents; reformatories 
and penitentiaries; and numerous costs 
and losses to the community which are 
definitely the results of crime. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the 
value of the property stolen or de- 
stroyed by criminals, the cost of hos- 
pitalization and medical care of those 
injured in crimes against the person 
and in the losses caused through the 
different degrees of homicide. 


Costs 

A large per cent of the persons in- 
earcerated in jails and prisons have 
dependents that, all too often, must 
depend on charity while the breadwin- 
ner is serving his sentence. The annual 
cost of just maintaining the inmates 
of jails, institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents, reformatories and peniten- 
tiaries is placed at $125,000,000. 

To this must be added at least a 
small part of the maintenance of in- 
stitutions for feeble minded, epileptic 
and insane, as some person confined in 
those institutions were apprehended 
after they had committed an offense 
against the law. “Estimates” of the to- 
tal economic cost of crime vary and 
these figures have been stated to be 
as high as $14,000,000,000. We do 
know that the cost of crime in dollars 
and cents is in the billions and is a 
matter of great importance. 

In 1910 statistics showed 70,000 in- 
mates in our reformatories and peni- 
tentiaries; in 1924 this number had 


increased to 79,000, an increase of 12 
per cent; and in 1934, to 158,000, or 
an increase of over 100 per cent in 
An estimate of prisoners 


10 years. 


By PRENTICE REEVES 


Field and Research Secretary, The Osborne Association, Inc., 


New York City; Member, New York City Kiwanis Club 


present, as of today, in the reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries is 160,000, 
showing a still further increase. The 
average daily jail population in our 
country is around 200,000 and there 
are about 26,000 minors in institutions 
for juvenile delinquents. 

All who contact the criminal in po- 
lice stations, courts and institutions 
are impressed with his youth. Looking 
over the case histories of those ar- 
rested for crime we find a surprising- 
ly large number of them from the so- 
called under-privileged classes. Studies 
show that criminals in all communi- 
ties, large and small, come largely 
from limited districts. In the smaller 
towns they live “across the tracks” and 
in the larger cities they come from the 
“gwas-house”’ district or crowded slums. 
It has been stated that the greatest 
factor in heredity in this group is the 
inheritance of a bad environment. 

Kiwanis International has a repu- 
tation for its work with the under- 
privileged children and to me the num- 
ber of prisoners today that were in 
that group yesterday is a real chal- 
lenge. The under-privileged child of 
today may be the criminal of tomor- 
row, and we should unite in our ef- 
forts to prevent as many such calam- 
ities as we can, 


Getting at Causes 

When a youth or an adult is com- 
mitted to an institution it may be 
charged as a failure of the home, 
school, church and society. In all too 
many cases, the individual reaching the 
stage where it is deemed necessary 
to incarcerate him, has been known 
to one or more agencies for some time 
as a problem case. Leniency, careless- 
ness and ignorance have permitted the 
individual to continue his maladjust- 
ment with increasing seriousness until 
the safety of society demands his 
commitment to an institution. If some 
one had recognized the first appear- 
ance of the “danger flag,’ it might 
have been a relatively simple matter 
to correct the attitude and circumvent 
a criminal career. A study of the in- 
dividual, with appropriate investiga- 
tions and examinations, will show why 
he did certain things and what should 
be done to overcome the difficulties. 
Our general correctional system is to 
punish for what an individual does 
rather than to find out why he did it, 
then try to remedy the cause. 


Helping Up vs. Pushing Down 

We have come a long way from the 
old revenge plan of demanding an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Modern penology is questioning the 
value of imprisonment as a deterrent 
factor and is more and more of the 
opinion that the fundamental purpose 
of imprisonment is the protection of 
society. Our more advanced prisons are 
places where offenders are sent as 
punishment and not for punishment. 

As so many criminals are young 
when they enter prison they are still 
young when they leave. Society is pro- 


tected from them while they are 
locked up but if there is to be per- 
manent protection the penal system 


must be such that they are returned 
as “‘better” than when they entered. 
This involves a constructive plan of 
rehabilitation within the prison, an ad- 
equate and efficient system of selection 
of those who may be returned and ef- 
fective supervision provided from the 
time they leave the prison to the prov- 
ing of their ability to be wholly on 
their own again. Such a system would 
detect those who can not or will not 
live within the law and facilities 
should be provided for their permanent 
custody in appropriate institutions. 
Such a plan may seem idealistic, but 
in the most progressive penal systems 
where some parts of the program are 
being tried, it has already shown itself 
as practical and effective. It costs more 
money to operate but in the long run 
will save both money and individuals. 
Crime is a social problem; it is both an 
integral part of and the result of or- 
ganized society. The criminal is an in- 
dividual living with individuals and 
not a separate entity to be treated as 
apart from the rest of society. 
There has been and still is, to too 
great an extent, the tendency to treat 
crime wholly from a legalistic point 
of view. Did John Doe commit the 
named offense? If so, for so much 
crime he shall receive so much punish- 
ment. He is sent to an institution where 
he receives mass treatment for a pe- 
riod of time, then turned loose regard- 
less of factual conditions as to his abil- 
ity to make good. (Here again I must 
say that our more progressive penal 
systems are getting away from some 
of these defects, though not even the 
best of them have been permitted to 
(Turn to page 447) 
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Looking Ahead in A 


Week-ending in Europe by 1940 
is no more a dream than week- 
ending in California from New 
York now.* 


O see the future of aviation prob- 

ably one has to go back in this 

business and recognize that while 
a lot of work had been done a great 
many years before, it has all happened 
since 1934 so far as transportation is 
concerned. The reason is that the en- 
gineering fraternity suddenly found 
ways and means of multiplying the 
sapacity of the airplane and also 
through invention and design, en- 
hanced the speed by some sixty or 
seventy miles per hour almost over 
night. This progress made it possible 
for us to develop what today is the 
finest air transportation system in the 
world. There is none that can compare 
with it. 

The year 19385 brought notable ad- 
vancements and achievements. Cruis- 
ing speed was increased approximately 
forty miles per hour on all systems. 
We increased our altitude about five 
or six thousand feet. 

We are rapidly developing what is 
known as “blind flying.’”’ Today hardly 
a day passes that our boys don’t fly 
from one hour to six hours “blind” 
or on instruments, as we term it. 
We are now hoping that we will 
be able to improve the _ lowceil- 
ing approach, coming down and 
getting in with a one hundred to two 
hundred foot ceiling. Today the limits 
are dependent upon the type of fields 
and type of equipment and other 
items. 

It is in the interest of safety that 
the operating efficiency in bad months 
is cut down to as low as eighty-five 
per cent, which means that the other 
fifteen per cent or even five per cent 
may be the difference between going 
into the “red” and getting into “black” 
ink! 

When one compares the safety of 
the airlines of this country with the 
operations of automobiles, trains and 
steamships, airplanes stand head and 
shoulders above all of them. Because 
we are multiplying the rate of speed 
that we have in comparison with other 
firms and means of transportation, in 
our opinion, the year of 1936 is going 
to bring further notable achievements 
and advancement. 


*From an address made before the Kiwanis 


Club of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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We are figuring in terms of larger 
planes of twenty-four passenger type, 
two thousand horse power. We are 
going even further. Recently we were 
able to get together sixty-four of the 
large operators and develop a large 
four engine, forty-passenger ship with 
four thousand horse power and a speed 
of two hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred and sixty miles per hour. 

This means that in the not-too-far- 
distant future, Atlanta will be a mat- 
ter of only three and a half hours 
from New York City. 


Progress in aviation is becoming 
more scientific every day and that is 
the reason that some day, in my 


opinion, it will be the safest means of 
transportation and also the most eco- 
nomical, not only in time, but in dol- 
lars and cents. Air lines do not have 
such a terrific investment as in other 
means of transportation. We depre- 
ciate our equipment on the basis of 
two or three years, due to the rapid 
obsolescence, not wearing out, because 
new planes are coming that have to be 
pushed in order to keep this basis. 

The big, four-engine plane is going 
to take a crew of four men. There will 
be the first pilot, second pilot, radio 
engineer, a steward and a stewardess. 
The proof of that possibility is in the 
progress made last year on the Pan- 
American Air Service. 

There is proof that the four-engine 
plane is and can be made more eco- 
nomical for air transportation than 
any other type of transportation by 
train or water. 


I believe that a pioneer plane will 





Left to right: 





Past International President Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta, secretary of the 


General Manager, Eastern Air Lines 


ply the north Atlantic course this year 
and next year will carry mail; the 
next, passengers; and by 1940, coupled 
with the Imperial Air Lines, planes 
will be plying from New York or 
Washington straight across over the 
great circle course, which is some 
thousand miles shorter than the Ber- 
muda-Azores course and land in Lon- 


don, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, or Madrid 
and do that in twenty-four hours’ 
time. This is, in my opinion, only five 
years away. 

The dream of week-ending in 


Europe is not a dream any more than 
it is a dream today of week-ending in 
California from New York City. 
The United States, in spite of what 
you have heard, stands today head 
and shoulders above every other na- 
tion in the world in quality and per- 
formance of air transportation, but 
not in quantity, I am sorry to say. 
That is the only weakness, plus one 
other fact, the lack of a large water- 
cooled or liquid-cooled engine of the 
fifteen hundred or two thousand horse 


power type. We will get that before 
many years. France, Italy, and Ger- 


many exceed us in that. It has been 
in operation here, and will be out in 
two or three years. 

The military progress made in 
Europe has been limited. France has 
not made the progress she should have 
made in the past twelve or fifteen 
years. I flew over to Berlin and landed 
in the air port, one of the largest in 
the world, fifteen minutes from the 


heart of the city. It used to be the 
(Turn to page 444) 
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trict and chairman of the International Committee on Aviation Clubs for Youth, Captain Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, vice president of the North American Aviation Corporation of New York, and President 
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Character Education Through Conduct 


HE demand for character educa- 
Ti» is adequately presented in the 

United States Government Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin’ entitled 
“Vocational Education and Changing 
Conditions,” published in 1934. In this 
the author says: “During the very 
recent three-year period, from 1929 to 
1931, inclusive, the number of annual 
commitments to all state and national 


prisons and reformatories increased 
more than 20 per cent, while the 
population of the country increased 


about 2 per cent. Especially marked 
was the increase in the number of 
younger prisoners. While the popula- 
tion increase for 1930 over 1929 
amounted to about 1.2 per cent, the 
number of youth under 21 committed 
to prisons and reformatories increased 
11 per cent, and the number of 
prisoners 21 to 24 years of age in- 
creased more than 15 per cent. The 
records from our juvenile courts are 
even more disheartening.” 

There is probably no more dis- 
couraging picture in America today 
than the sordid story of the youthful 
criminal. There are a number of ele- 
ments that must be given very careful 
consideration. 


The Urbanization of Population 

We need to bear in mind that from 
the beginning of this country until 
the present time, profound changes 
have taken place in the structure of 
our population. These changes have 
been quite diverse in their nature. 
There has been a change from racial 
homogeneity to racial heterogeneity. 
The same thing is true in religion. 

About the beginning of the century 
the population changed from a pre- 
dominently rural to a predominently 
urban population. Immigrants have 
changed from the Nordic stock, which 
predominated the first three-fourths 
of the last century, to Southern Ev- 
ropeans, which increased markedly th> 
last quarter of the last century and 
the first part of this century. 

These and other factors have made 
the population structure of America 
one of the most unique in the history 
of civilization. Social, religious, politi- 
cal, economic, racial, and educational 
differences have influenced our social 
structure and these differences are 
reflected in the lives of our children. 


Economic Changes 


From the beginning of this nation 
until 1929 the national income in- 


creased gradually from practically 
nothing to eighty-one billion dollars, 


By FRANK L. EVERSULL 
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when the peak was reached. Statistics 
show that the national income de- 
creased from the all-time high of 
eighty-one billion dollars to forty-nine 
billion dollars by 1933 which was ap- 
proximately the national income in 
1917. 

In 1917, however, about 50 per cent 
of the national income went to labor, 
and 50 per cent went to overhead. In 
1933 labor received 33 per cent of the 
national income, and overhead, 66 
per cent. Inasmuch as the majority of 
our population can be classed with the 
labor group, and inasmuch as this 
group has the largest number of chil- 
dren per family, it is obvious that there 
is maladjustment in the economic 
status in this group far beyond that 
found elsewhere. 

So it is little wonder that from 
these families, in 1932 and 1933, ap- 
proximately seven hundred fifty thou- 
sand vagrant adolescents wandered 
over the face of America completely 
out of social and economic adjustment. 
With the brand of the new social order 
upon their foreheads they were neg- 
lected and alone in a land where there 
were hordes of gold beyond the fond- 
est dreams of avarice, and yet where 
small grains were used as fuel. 


Technological Unemployment 

The problem of unemployment 
naturally follows an economy which 
will permit two-thirds of its income to 
be spent on overhead and one-third on 
labor. In The Educational Record of 
April, 1935, Spencer Miller, Jr., Di- 
rector of Workers Education Bureau 
of America, gives us the following 
statement: “Six of the eleven million 
of our present unemployed are be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. Many 
of these younger men have never 
worked a whole year since they left 
school; some have never worked at all. 
Side by side with this fact we must 
remember that there are today 22 
million, or one out of every six per- 
sons in the United States, on public 
relief—the largest number on the 
public bounty in history. Think what 
that condition means in the lives of 
our young people! ‘Six million children 
under 18... are living months and 
years of their lives under the routines 


Frank L. Eversull was chairman of 
the Special International Committee on 
Directive Education for the New Lei- 
sure for 1935 and he was chairman of 
the International Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work for 1932,1933 and 1934. 


of mass relief, still euphemistically 
termed emergency,’ wrote a_ noted 
sociologist recently. ‘For these child- 
ren, one out of seven of the youth of 
America, life is reduced to a catch- 
as-catch-can, day-by-day level of sub- 
sistence. Relief is in the home, to be 
sure, but what security can a child 
feel in a home that is itself insecure, 
its atmosphere charged with fear and 
despair. Six million of its youth condi- 
tioned in insecurity and pauperized by 
the grocery dole is not, I submit, a 
very promising prospect for this or 
any other country.’ ”’ 


The New Leisure 

The fourth factor which needs con- 
sideration is the new leisure. This has 
increased because of unemployment, 
but in a similar way it has come from 
a number of factors which are operat- 
ing in America today. Labor, industry, 
and education have conspired to pro- 
long the period of infancy. In our 
early beginnings education was com- 
pleted when the child could read. 
Through the years, legislation has been 
enacted to make this age increasingly 
more definite, and progressively long- 
er. Many of us remember that we were 
compelled to remain in school until 
we were fourteen years of age, then 
sixteen years of age. States are begin- 
ning to consider eighteen years of age 
as the finishing age. The agitation for 
a child labor amendment, the legisla- 
tion included in the codes of the NRA, 
the pronouncements of the American 
Federation of Labor, and our general 
philosophy all have made compulsory 
schooling increasingly more definite 
and correspondingly longer. 

Another factor in this matter of 
increased leisure which does. not 
affect us, but which needs to be noted 
here is the increasing agitation for 
earlier retirement from _ productive 
industry. We are all acquainted with 
those organizations and _ institutions 
which require retirement at seventy 
years of age. There has been a notice- 
able increase of industries asking for 
retirement at sixty-five. Other ages 
have been considered, and in a recent 
discussion of the matter it was sug- 
gested that men be retired from pro- 
ductive industry at the age of fifty- 
five in order to insure them a leisure 
at an age in which they could enjoy it. 

The third factor deals with hours 
of work. We have gone a long way 
from the idea that “man’s work is 
from sun to sun, but woman’s work is 
never done” to the period when we 

(Turn to page 446) 
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My Personal Page 


SPEAKING OF WOMEN 


three classes; plain, darned and statistical. I am sure 

that I have qualified on the first two counts as often 
as the average man. It has been but rarely that I have 
tried to qualify as a statistical liar, and I won’t try now. 

One of these bulging-browed foundations for the in- 
vestigation of domestic relations has produced the usual 
lot of statistics. They have been investigating to find out 
why people get married in the first place, and why they 
don’t stay that way once they do. 

One branch of their investigation made them look up 
the life history of about ten thousand girls who had grad- 
uated from college. These histories they compared with 
those of an equal number of girls who had no college de- 
gree. It was discovered that a college education lowers a 
girl’s chances of marriage by exactly one-half. Twice as 
many girls marry without the advantage of four years in- 
tensive study of art appreciation, history of the drama 
and the psychology of the modern college man. 

This proves something or other. I am not right cer- 
tain what. It might prove any one of several things, but 
whatever it proves, it is of interest to us men who realize: 

“There’s not a boon to mankind given; 
There’s not a joy and not a woe; 
There’s not a whispered ‘yes’ or ‘no’; 
There’s not a life or death or birth 
Or anything in heaven or earth 
Which has a feather’s weight of worth 

Without a woman in it!” 

When women stop marrying us, life is going to lose its 
flavor. We just can’t do without them. If a college edu- 
cation is going to lower their marrying average by one- 
half, it behooves us to do some figuring. 

Before trying to figure that one out, perhaps it would 
be well to remember that a woman of thirty has just half 
as much chance of marriage as a woman of twenty-five. 
Thirty is pretty close to the dead-line in the matrimonial 
sweepstakes. This is only natural. Men, in nine cases out 
of ten, marry women much younger than they are. At 
thirty a woman cannot normally expect to marry a man 
much under the age of forty, and by the time a man is 
forty, he generally is some other woman’s meal ticket. 

A college education carries a woman up closer to the 
thirty-year dead-line and shortens her man hunting days. 
It is just possible that the reason a college woman has 
only half the chance of getting married that her less edu- 
cated sister has, is that while she has been spending four 
years absorbing the arts and sciences, the girls not in col- 
lege have had four years in which to pick and choose 
among the eligible men. The college girls are a bit late. 

There are two possible reasons why the college girl 
is not a success as a man hunter. The first one is her 
superior education. It is mighty discouraging to a girl 
who has majored in art appreciation to try to talk to a 
man about a Turner sunset, only to discover at the end 
of a half hour that he thinks she is talking about Joe 
Turner, the oldtime wrestler. It is disheartening for a girl 
who is a Bachelor of Music to talk to a man about Bach, 
only to find out that he thinks she is talking about bock beer. 

A few such experiences and a poor girl realizes that she 
has to pack her college education away with her diploma 
and forget about it, or else marry a college professor. 

So, if a college education makes a girl realize what a 


Sm wisecracker has said that liars are divided into 
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lot of dumb clucks men are, and makes her prefer a job 
and an apartment where she can sit opposite a Pekinese 
pup at breakfast, then we should do something about it. 
Every one knows that the shoulder of a Peke is a mighty 
poor place to cry out an attack of hysterics when the 
invitation to Mrs. Parkavenue’s party doesn’t arrive. 

The ordinary man is a crude, uncultured, money grub- 
ber with little appreciation of the finer things of life. He 
knows little of the nomenclature of art, the jargon of 
music and the meter of poetry. He doesn’t have time for 
it. He is too busy solving the bread and butter problem. 
For this reason, most of us have to keep our culture where 
we keep our religion, in our wives’ names. We make poor 
pals for a college gal. 

Then there is the other slant. Any one who has ever 
given a passing thought to it, knows that the average 
woman has more sense in a minute than the brightest 
man who ever lived. But the male animal, to be happy, 
must retain his delusions of grandeur. He must believe 
himself to be the dominating male. 

Because of this weakness, he is more than likely to 
marry the little fluffy ruffles girl without a thing above 
the eyebrows except a permanent wave and a henna 
rinse. Just so long as she looks up at him admiringly and 
tells him he is wonderful, he will be happy with her. The 
reason so many bright women make such successful wives 
is that they leave a man to his illusions and never let him 
know that he is being led around by the nose. A bright 
woman suggests ideas to her husband, and leaves him with 
the notion that the ideas are his own. 

There is some excuse for this manly attitude. The aver- 
age man in his downtown life gets a lot of bumps. Either 
the boss sits on him, or, if, like most Kiwanians, he is his 
own boss, his competitors are eternally taking the conceit 
out of him. He gets bumps aplenty in his business or his 
profession. So he likes to feel that there is at least one 
person who thinks he is tops. He wants to go. home at 
night and be able to explain that he knows more about 
the business than the boss knows. If he is in business for 
himself, he wants to realize that any old alibi for failure 
will be received in the most friendly spirit by that under- 
standing little woman who really appreciates what a great 
man he is. So what? 

That’s what I am wondering! There is no use review- 
ing and tabulating a bunch of facts unless we draw from 
them conclusions of value. As fat as I can see from where 
I am sitting, the only thing I have to offer is some advice 
to women. That’s a safe thing to do. No woman ever took 
any advice, anyway, so there will be no responsibility. 

By all means, girls, get married before you are thirty, 
or you will have to take some widower with several chil- 
dren, or a bald-headed, self-opinionated old bachelor. Take 
the best available piece of young raw material and make 
a good husband out of him. 

If you have a college education, hide it from men as 
though it were a disgrace. Get your man as soon as you 
are out of school, because no spinster ever got any real 
fun out of quarreling with a cat for going out nights. 

When you marry, be a cheer leader. Let your husband 
take all the credit in the world. Let him think he is prac- 
tically perfect. If you have to laugh at him, do it up your 
sleeve. This is good advice. I know. I am happily married, 
and this is the way I am treated! 











Kiwanis Helps to Build 


National Forests 


By SCOTT LEAVITT 


Chairman, Committee on Conservation and Reforestation, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 


HEN I was a Forest Super- 
visor in Montana, I knew an 
old-timer who had _§ settled 


there in the early days. His ranch in 
the Little Belt Mountains was not far 
from where the Tenderfoot debouches 
into the Canyon of Smith River. To 
impress on the forest officers how long 
he had been there, this pioneer re- 
counted that when he first landed in 
the country, the Tenderfoot, now a 
right sizable stream, was so little that 
it had only one bank. 

“I found that out,” he explained 
with a far more than honest expres- 
sion, “when I tried to step acrost it, 
packin’ a twenty-point buck. I tried 
it three times. I even backed up, and 
took a long run and a jump. But 
danged if I didn’t land every time 
right in my own tracks where I started. 
Finally, I puts down mister deer, an’ 
I head-scratched it out. So I ask you— 
how can any man get acrost any creek 
that’s got only one bank so he can’t 
step from one side to the other?” 

It is more than twenty years since 
that question was put to me, and I 
am willing to give you the next twenty 
to figure it out. 

While to many there may be only 


one side to the question of rebuilding 
our forest resources and of preserving 
them for the future by wiser use than 
in the past, the last thing conserva- 
tionists desire is to have the subject 
so easily dismissed. We want it dis- 
cussed and argued about, for we are 
vastly encouraged to note that the 
more generally people lay down the 
“twenty-point bucks” of their imme- 
diate personal concerns and ‘“head- 
scratch” about the disastrous and de- 
vastating results of generations of 
misuse and destruction of our natural 
resources of forests, waters, wild life, 
and soils, the more nearly unanimous 
is becoming public opinion, and the 
more insistent grows the demand that 
the right things be done. 

This very day, on millions of acres 
of forest and farmland, in every state, 
disaster impends and destruction is 
being wrought by forest fires, erosion, 
and floods. Human beings and the 
things of the wild, this very hour, 
are fighting desperate, losing battles 
against implacable forces. It would 
indeed be a discouraging situation, 
sickening with dispair and defeat, if 
it were not for the heartening fact that 
the people everywhere are becoming 


Left: Burned-over forest land in the Huron National Forest in Michigan, such 
as is being regenerated by the 10,000 acre Kiwanis Forest. Right: Camp from 
which the Kiwanis Forest was planted. 
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more interested and enlightened and 
more fully aware of the necessity for 
nation-wide action to husband what is 
left, and to rebuild and restore all that 
is practically possible of what has been 
destroyed. 

In this awakening and the taking 
of practical and helpful action, Ki- 
wanis has been playing an interesting 
part. What it has done in different 
parts of the country has varied with 
the diverse phases of the problem, but 
two projects in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin may be cited as_ illuminating 
examples. 

To grasp the fullest significance of 
what Kiwanis has done to advance 
forest conservation in these two lake 
states, it is necessary to reminisce for 
a moment about them. Originally 
nearly all of Michigan was covered 
with forest. For thirty years before 
the Spanish War it led every state in 
the Union in the production of lumber. 
In the words carved on the lumber- 
man’s monument on the bank of the 
AuSable River, it ‘‘made possible the 
development of the prairie states.”’ In 
doing so, however, it saw its forest 
resources so largely exhausted by clear 
cutting and the devastation of follow- 
ing fires that in 1896 a writer, travel- 
ing through forty counties, said: 

“The heart of the white pine 
country from Manistee on the west to 
Saginaw on the east is an almost con- 
tinuous succession of abandoned 
lumber fields, miles upon miles of 
stumps as far as the eye can see.”’ 

Thus it was that Michigan lost the 
leadership in lumber production to 
Wisconsin at the turn of the century. 
But Wisconsin learned nothing from 
Michigan. Today, as in Michigan, Wis- 
consin has severa] millions of acres 
of all but abandoned, cut-over, burned- 
over land, which orce produced famed 
forests, supported many thousands of 
workers in woodscamps and mills, and 
harbored thriving communities; but 
which time and experience have demon- 
strated to be, in soi] and natural fit- 
ness, not agricultural but forest land. 
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Fortunate indeed are these states 
to possess a fourth of their area in 
land which nature demands shall pro- 
duce forests. There is plenty of farm 
land without it, and nature will not be 
denied. Forests supplement farming 
and support industry. They are the 
source of clear water. Their roots are 
like steady hands restraining erosion. 
Their spongelike floor is the first line 
of defense against floods. Wild life of 
the earth, air, and water finds its home 
in the forest. Beauty is there, and rest, 
and the rebuilding of both body and 
spirit. Contact with the forests nurtu- 
red the hardy, independent character 
of the American people. With their 
passing, something goes out of the 
lives of men which only the rebuilding 
of the forests can restore. 

Any real action recognizing these 
facts was slow in starting. It began 
here and there in the nation, and at 
the time Michigan was passing its 
lumber leadership to Wisconsin, fol- 
lowing these previous steps, Congress 
in 1897 outlined a system of organi- 
zation and management of the few 
then-called ‘“‘forest reserves,’’ which in 
1891 it had authorized the President 
to create out of public lands by procla- 
mation. 

The forest lands still in federal 
ownership even that long ago were 
mostly in the far western mountains. 
There the system of National Forests 
began, and there they increased to 
almost 160,000,000 acres. In the mid- 
dle states, the East, and the South, it 
was at first by necessity the state 
governments which made the begin- 
nings. Some of them carried on—here 
slowly, there with great vision and 
resource. Following congressional acts 
of 1911, and especially of 1924, most 
of the middle, southern, and eastern 
states have since invited the Federal 
Government to purchase suitable lands 
in defined and restricted areas, create 
National Forests out of them, and thus 
become partners with the states in the 
task of forest regeneration. 

This form of forest reconstruction 
has spread recently into most of the 
states, for the lessons of forest des- 
truction which helped to shock the 
nation awake have been and are being 
repeated in every state which ever was 
rich in forests. 

Prior to the recent rapid expansion, 
about five million acres had been pur- 
chased in the Alleghenies. Today over 
fifty million acres in four forest Ser- 
vice Regions are in National Forest 
Purchase Units, with over fifteen mil- 
lion acres already purchased or in 
process of purchase. Some ten million 
acres within these Purchase Unit 
limits are not purchasable, because 
they either are not of suitable forest 
character or the owners do not wish 
to sell them. Their wish is the deter- 
mining factor. The government will 
not dispossess them. Population is 
desired in these areas for their pro- 
tection and development. The Forest 
Service holds that in the long run the 
local people and the forests definitely 





will contribute to each other’s per- 
manent welfare. 

Some twenty-three million additional 
acres in these Purchase Units are by 
character purchasable, and should be 
under forestry management of restora- 
tion by planting, stand improvement, 
provision for wild life and fish, and 
(as the basis of all) protection from 
fire. 

The extent and speed of rebuilding 
are determined by the appropriation of 
federal funds and the codperation of 
private owners, who still own the bulk 
of forest lands. Civilian conservation 
camp labor is being used very effec- 
tively under trained forestry leader- 
ship. The boys build themselves and 
the forest together—two inestimable 
resources of the nation. “We Build” 
may well be considered the motto of 
this forestry movement, just as it is 
of Kiwanis. 

The Michigan Kiwanis District, in 
the very heart of the ravished forest 
lands and face to face with all of the 
problems arising from forest destruc- 
tion, took notable action in 1928. The 


Huron National Forest in Michigan, 
along the AuSable River, had been 
proclaimed in 1908 by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Michigan and Minnesota 


among all states not of the far west 
then had a fraction of public land left 
for National Forests. Throughout the 
years, there had been enough develop- 
ment on the Huron to demonstrate the 
practicability of replanting pine bar- 
rens if they are protected from fire. In 
the Forest Service nursery at East 
Tawas, millions of pine and spruce 
seedlings were growing, ready for 
planting. Federal appropriations were 
insufficient to replant the denuded 
lands as rapidly as the situation de- 
manded, and Kiwanis stepped into the 
breach. 

The chairman of the Michigan Ki- 
wanis District Conservation Committee 
in 1928 was Harry Black of Flint. He 
had been a forester. He knew of the 
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nursery. He knew that plantings from 
it had been going on for years, demon- 
strating in the form of healthy, grow- 
ing trees the practicability of rebuild- 
ing the barrens. Under his leadership, 
1600 Kiwanians in 38 Michigan clubs 
contributed $9,700, and on September 
21 of that year 550 Kiwanians and 
friends of forestry gathered on the 
high bluff overlooking the AuSable, 
famed river of lumbering days, and 
dedicated a 5,000-acre Kiwanis forest. 
Archie N. Case governor of the Michi- 
gan District in 1928 and since de- 
ceased, presented it to the care of the 
U. S. Forest Service and Supervisor 
Schreck accepted its custody. 

The event made history. That $9,700 
was the first large contribution made 
to the Forest Service for plantation 
work. The Michigan Kiwanis District 
repeated it in 1929, and the Kiwanis 
Forest on the Huron now covers 10,- 
000 acres, made possible by $20,000 
worth of faith expressed in the motto 
“We Build.” 

Two-year-old Norway pines planted 
there in 1928 and 1929 are now from 
15 to 48 inches high. Drought in 1933 
and 1934 cut down the number, but 
under its agreement the Forest Service 
is replacing lost trees. In appreciation, 
the service is constructing a Kiwanis 
monument out of stones contributed 
by many clubs, and plans are to give 
it fitting dedication this summer. 

The Kiwanis story of Wisconsin and 
reforestation is that of the Hugo Sauer 
Nursery near Rhinelander. National 
Forests did not come to Wisconsin 
until the year of 1928, and 1929 saw 
the first steps toward their develop- 
ment. The story of the Hugo Sauer 
Nursery was published in the June 
issue of this Magazine. Harper Gatton 
as International President dedicated 
it on the 28th of last April. 

Briefly, in 1931 the Wisconsin-Up- 
per Michigan Kiwanis District had 
Hugo Sauer as its conservation chair- 

(Turn to page 445) 
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that it exists solely by reason of so- 

cial recognition; this recognition 
proceeds from a sense of social need, 
which requires specific social ministries. 
Society understands that social se- 
curity rests upon a high standard of 
professional performance. Hence it 
erects safeguards in the nature of 
tests and examinations as a _ prelimi- 
nary to registration. In this way the 
quack, the bogus professional, are 
kept at a minimum. 

The one unforgivable sin, from the 
social point of view, is for a man who 
has been socially licensed to perform 
an important social ministry, to violate 
his oath of allegiance to high profes- 
sional standards. We disbar unworthy 
lawyers; we cashier unworthy military 
officers; we unfrock unworthy clergy- 
men; we take away from the unworthy 
physician or surgeon the license per- 
mitting him to practice. So, in the 
realm of education, teachers found 
guilty of immorality, of efforts to cor- 
rupt and to misguide the minds of 
youth, are usually removed from their 
positions. All this is as it should be if 
society is to be protected from mal- 
practice. 

When it comes to the teaching pro- 
fession the matter of professional 
services is indefinite. On the secondary 
school level or below that the subject 
matter is definite, objective; teaching 
is largely an arriving at skills and 
mental habits, and it is not difficult to 
measure and rate the performance 
from a professional point of view. 

In the secondary schools the prob- 
lem of subject matter will be increas- 
ingly difficult of appraisal, for there 
is a growing tendency to emphasize 
what is called the social sciences, which 
are frequently questionably social and 
surely not scientific. How can we 
teach a social science in the high 
school if we do not leave the field open 
to free and objective inquiry? If it be 
free and objective, how can the in- 
quiry be restricted, and if it be re- 
stricted, how can it be scientific? 

Aside from this new tendency in the 
high school, secondary school teaching 
can limit itself to definite fields of 
knowledge and aim at familiarizing 
the youth with the procedures, the 
laws and facts of a fixed and stable 
world. For beneath the flux and shift- 
ings of an actual political and social 
order are the steady institutions of 
home and town, neighborhood, of 


k is characteristic of any profession 


*From an address before the Iliinois-Eastern 
lewa District Convention at Rockford, Illinois. 


Academic Freedom 


American living, and teaching on this 
level finds it not difficult to agree on 
the things which are to be taught. 
There really should not be much 
trouble about academic freedom on 
this level. If there are teachers who 
reject personal prejudices or points of 
view, they are not really playing the 
game in a high professional sense. 

On the college and graduate school 
level, however, the trouble begins. 
There can be no college education 
worthy the name which does not recog- 
nize the scientific approach as basic. 
Now it is of the essence of scientific 
approach that there must be careful 
inquiry into the facts, a suspension of 
judgment while facts are being gath- 
ered and perfect candor and honesty 
of mind in arriving at conclusions. The 
reason why tax-supported universities 
exist, or why endowed colleges like 
Beloit, or universities like the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, are exempted from 
paying taxes on their educational 
plants is that society requires this 
service of training able minds in the 
scientific technique, of cultivating 
clarity of sight and of judgment. 

It would regard it as a betrayal of 
a professional trust, were the facul- 
ties of such institutions, having quali- 
fied for their calling and having been 
socially recognized as capable in the 
performance of teaching, to agree to 
each one aspect of truth, or to close 
their eyes to other bodies of truth. 
People make a lot of noise when some 
teacher states an unwelcome truth, but 
at bottom we know that a democracy 
cannot be secure unless. teachers, 
qualified by sound scholarship, by win- 
ning graduate degrees, and by expe- 
rience in teaching, are encouraged to 
see clearly and to tell what they think 
the facts in any situation are. 

This scientific spirit is the essential 
and I would take my boy or girl out 
of any college or university if I 
thought that its faculty were qualify- 
ing efforts at scientific inquiry. Do we 
fear going to a great clinic just be- 
cause it discovered that our neighbor 
had cancer? We may, but we trust 
that clinic more than the quack insti- 
tution which keeps us from knowing 
what is wrong. 

In the pre-war days problems of 
academic freedom were not acute, for 
then there was yet prevalent the no- 
tion of a social order and of a po- 
litical system rather fixed. Education 
even on the college level found a large 
part of its task the effort to fit youth 
into an accepted world. But since the 
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By DR. IRVING MAURER 
President, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


war we are harried by the skepticism 
as to any fixed, unchanging system in 
business or anywhere else. 

Some of the most scathing denun- 
ciation of our business practices have 
been uttered by captains of industry 
themselves. Into what kind of world 
are the teachers supposed to be fitting 
the youth of the colleges? The ques- 
tion is not nearly so simple as it was. 
What should be taught about money? 
Who knows, or who agrees? What 
shall be taught about banking? Who 
knows? It all depends upon whom you 
ask. 

That the courses offered in our col- 
leges and universities along these un- 
certain lines are as sane and objective 
as they are, is a distinct credit to the 
balance and steadiness of the colleges. 
Naturally the world into which youth 
will go today is a world which has 
seen the capitalistic system, so-called, 
profoundly challenged. It sees Europe 
torn between the dictatorship of the 
industrial workers in Russia, and the 
dictatorship of the peasants in Italy 
and in Germany. 

It sees England off the gold stand- 
ard. We cannot attempt to deal with 
the world as it is, without giving 
courses in current economic theories. 
We must even run the risk of having 
youth lean toward one side or the 
other. I am amused to notice that in 
America we are not nearly so stirred 
up when student bodies go Fascistic 
as we are when here and there a stu- 
dent goes Communist. 

One thing is overlooked, namely, 
that there is no other place outside 
colleges and universities in America 
where the genuine significance of the 
American tradition is more clearly 
presented. When I hear some of our 
red-blooded, he-men Americans tell 
about their own social theories, I won- 
der whether they themselves ever read 
the Constitution, and really appreciate 
the true American spirit. If we are 
going to maintain American ways as 
against Fascism or Communism, we 
shall have to depend upon clear- 
headed teachers of political and eco- 
nomic theory on the faculties of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 

It should be an axiomatic statement 
that education on the college level 
should issue in or at least aim at 
trained intelligence. There are many 
ways of defining trained intelligence, 
but for my purpose I will say that 
the trained intelligence functions ef- 
ficiently to meet any given situation. 

(Turn to page 448) 
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DIVERSITY IN CLUB MEETING DAYS 


in a given section or division will significantly increase 

the opportunity for Kiwanians to secure attendance 
credits for absences from their own clubs and to partici- 
pate in inter-club relations. 

This point has been previously mentioned on the Secre- 
tary’s Page in an article entitled “Staggering Club Meet- 
ings” in July, 1933. It has also been called to the attention 
of club and district officers through bulletins, conferences, 
etc. But far too little has as yet been done in adjusting 
the scheduled meeting days which would be of such prac- 
tical value both for attendance and for inter-club relations. 

Not long ago in looking up the meeting day of a certain 
club I noticed eight clubs in proximity to one another, 
four of which met on Tuesday and four on Thursday, and 
without any meetings in that area on Monday, Wednesday 
or Friday. It was not difficult to understand the limita- 
tions resulting from this condition. A member absent from 
his own Tuesday meeting who cannot make up his atten- 
dance on Thursday is deprived of doing so and likewise 
one who is compelled to be absent from a Thursday meet- 
ing and finds himself unable to attend the Tuesday meet- 
ing of another club has lost his chance to make up his 
attendance. Such conditions also definitely limit the op- 
portunities for inter-club relations since members of these 
clubs cannot visit the neighboring clubs except on one 
day in the week. 

In recently planning an itinerary I was definitely limited 
in the opportunity of contacting clubs because in one sec- 
tion some six clubs met on the same day. Had these clubs 
met on four or five different days I might have been able 
to adjust my itinerary so that I could have visited three 
clubs instead of one. 

But the serious aspect of this condition is not that the 
visits of an International officer, whether he be president 
or secretary or otherwise, are limited, but rather that the 
members of these clubs are unnecessarily handicapped in 
sectional inter-club relations and v7hat is even more serious 
they have only a small fraction of the opportunity for 
making up attendance which they might have if the meet- 
ings of the neighboring clubs were spread throughout the 
week. 

We are not unmindful that some clubs are compelled 
to hold their meetings on a given day of the week because 
due to the limitations of hotel facilities they cannot secure 
a meeting place at any other time or because of other 
local conditions. But these cases are relatively few and 
this condition by no means explains the serious lack of 
diversity in the meeting days of so many sections and di- 
visions. The reason why there is not a larger spread in 
the days upon which clubs meet in a given area is chiefly 
because of the failure to give attention to working out 
the necessary adjustments. Each club just keeps on holding 
its meeting on the day on which it has long been scheduled 
without regard to others and to the value of diversified 
meetings. A little pianning would bring about a significant 
improvement in these handicapping conditions. 

To diversify the meeting time of clubs in a given sec- 
tion or division is a most effective means by which dis- 
trict officers as well as club officers may improve attendance 
records and increase the desirable inter-club relations. 


Tix: DIVERSIFICATION of the meeting days of clubs 


Let us no longer delay action in this important matter 
which so obviously will lead to a larger number of mem- 
bers being able to secure attendance credit and share in 
the fellowship with Kiwanians of other clubs quite apart 
from any need on their part to do so for the purpose of 
making up attendance. 

A study of the meeting days of all clubs has recently 
been completed. This shows that there are many meetings 
on Mondays and Fridays as well as Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays. While Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
are shown to be the days most used by clubs for meetings, 
yet the fact that the meetings of so many clubs are also 
held on Monday and Friday indicates clearly that there 
are larger possibilities for a better spread of club meet- 
ings than has yet been planned. 

The problem requires study, conference and codéperation 
to the end of working out a revised schedule that will re- 
sult in a greater diversity of club meeting days. Lieuten- 
ant governors are peculiarly the ones who should take 
the lead in solving this problem. In conference with the 
club presidents local conditions should be considered and 
while an ideal schedule may not be developed in many 
cases certainly some improvement and in certain instances 
an exceptional change for the better can be accomplished 
either throughout a division or in two or more sections of 
a division. Many clubs are meeting on a given day not for 
any special reason but simply as a result of custom. While 
a few clubs may not be able to change, most can make 
some adjustment and thus improvement in conditions can 
be achieved. 

The objective of such study and planning should be so 
far as possible to arrange at least one club meeting in a 
given section or division on each of the five days from 
Monday to Friday inclusive. In fact, there is not even any 
necessity for excluding Saturday if local conditions in a 
community and club make such a meeting time practical. 
One of the best attended and spirited meetings which I 
have for a long time attended, considering the size of the 
club, was held at a Saturday luncheon. 

If district officers fail to give their attention to this 
matter let club officers, especially presidents, initiate ac- 
tion. Presidents of clubs in a given section can themselves 
study this problem and seek to work out coéperatively an 
improvement in the schedule of club meetings. 

The summer is an excellent time to develop this schedule 
and make the readjustments necessary so that the diversi- 
fied meetings during the week will be in operation as clubs 
enter upon the more aggressive period of the fall. 

No one can fail to appreciate the value of having in 
each section where there is a group of clubs or even in 
a compact division some club meetings which are held on 
each day of the week at least from Monday through Friday. 

Let’s enlist under the slogan “A club meeting on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday in our 
section or division” and give leadership to the study and 
planning necessary to bring about such an increased diver- 
sity in club meeting days. 
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The Place of Commercial Education 


in the New Social Order 


Head of Commercial Department, Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; Past President of the Aberdeen Club 


E HEAR a great deal today 
about economic security and 
the need for a general reorgan- 


ization of our social system. 

I dare to be sufficiently strong in 
faith in my own profession to suggest 
that in a universal program of social 
business education lies the most plausi- 
ble probability of rendering less vio- 
lent the swings of the economic cycle 
and of providing a higher degree of 
economic certainty in the lives of all 
people. 

This universal program of social 
business training is a far cry from the 
early beginnings of commercial educa- 
tion. The first commercial courses were 
offered by private schools early in the 
nineteenth century to students who 
had completed only the grammar 
grades. Bookkeeping, shorthand and 
typing were the only subjects taught 
for the express purpose of training 
bookkeepers and stenographers. Early 
in the twentieth century these courses 
increased by popular demand to sup- 
ply the needs of business of the day, 
until they became a part of the rec- 
ognized curricula of our modern public 
high schools. 

To show the growth in the favor of 
these subjects, allow me to quote Mr. 
Mellotte, Specialist in Commercial Ed- 
ucation, Department of Education, 
Washington, D. C., who reports, “In 
1915, 208,605 students were enrolled 
in business courses and in 1934, 1,- 
600,000 were enrolled.” 

But these three subjects are insuf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the new 
social order. In this universal program 
of social business education, we must 
begin with the children in our elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and car- 
ry the program on through our senior 
high school. We should develop the 
following subjects: elementary busi- 
ness training, socialized bookkeeping, 
business law, salesmanship and buy- 
manship. 

The elementary grade teacher who 
has a background of social training 
can inculcate many of these ideas from 
the various fields into her daily teach- 
ing of arithmetic, citizenship, and ge- 
ography. For example, the exercise of 
playing store in an arithmetic class 
offers a splendid opportunity for young 
children to learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples of buymanship and consumer 
education. The beginning of manage- 
ment, and the place of the individual 
in the social unit, the home, may be 


taught in citizenship. 

Going on into the Junior High 
School level these studies become def- 
inite subjects. The first one I would 
mention is elementary business train- 
ing for eighth or ninth grade, a course 
which is rapidly being required in the 
schools throughout the country. This 
course includes general business in- 
formation and skills needed by every- 
one regardless of his position, educa- 
tion, or social standing. Every person 
in every walk of life or vocation is 
partially connected with business, he 
just is, he can’t help it, if he is living. 

The following topics are developed: 
phases of business relating to banking, 
borrowing and lending money, finance, 
insurance, personal bookkeeping, budg- 
eting, business correspondence, real 
estate, practical economics, business 
organization and scientific manage- 
ment, making your way in the world, 
choosing a means of earning a living, 
frauds and their detection, what to do 
with surplus funds, thrift and waste, 
proper use of credit, vocational guid- 
ance and philosophies of successful 
men. 

The significance of the vocational as- 
pect of elementary business training 
may be seen in the working out of 
such a program here in the Aberdeen 
city schools, through the placement of 
many students into half-time business 
positions, of their choice, in local es- 
tablishments. It is interesting to note 
the widespread popularity of such a 
program as indicated by the fact that 
Principal Diemer has received 80 in- 
quiries from all over the United States 
concerning the local project. 

The development of scientific busi- 
ness management is one of the most 
important phases of the social business 
program. I am convinced that a lack 
of such management plus a lack of 
practice of the golden rule, plunged 
us into the mess we have called the 
“depression.” I doubt very much wheth- 
er we will spend our way into pros- 
perity, when we find that in 1929, the 
best year of our incomes, we spent six- 


Since many Kiwanians’ sons and 
daughters have just graduated from 
grammar school, high, and college; and 
since some will look for jobs and others 
plan for the next educational step next 
September, this article by an educator 
will be of interest to members—Editor. 
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teen and a half billions of dollars more 
than we took in. 

In the high school, the subject of 
bookkeeping has played a vocational 
part for a good many years, but today 
it is broadened to become what is 
known as socialized bookkeeping. In 
addition to working out a definite ‘‘set”’ 
of problems, a study is made of bal- 
ance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments to guide the manager or invest- 
or; also the study of budgeting, record 
keeping for the home, small business, 
farm or any social organization. In 
1929 we had 57,280 business failures 
in the United States and the judge of 
the bankruptcy court gave six reasons 
for these failures. Five of the six rea- 
sons were due to the lack of knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and the sixth was 
lack of judgment. I know of no better 
course to develop judgment and 
reasoning than through a practical 
course in bookkeeping. With all the 
new forms of governmental services 
and taxation, every citizen can bene- 
fit from an understanding of the con- 
cepts, terminology, processes, kinds of 
books and records to use, and inter- 
pretation of financial facts. 

The third on the list of these social 
business subjects I have mentioned is 
business law. Every citizen should 
have a knowledge of our simple laws 
to learn to respect the rights of his 
neighbors. The legal aspects of rent- 
ing, leasing or buying a home will not 
come amiss in our social program, and, 
in general, a person will learn enough 
basic fundamentals to know when his 
case is serious enough to consult a 
lawyer. 

The fourth subject under this pro- 
gram is salesmanship and buymanship. 
Selling is one of the most promising 
fields of commercial endeavor today. 
There is an urgent need and demand 
for young men and young women 
trained in the methods and techniques 
of distribution. To send untrained stu- 
dents into the field of merchandising 
today without a knowledge of sales- 
manship and human understanding, is 
like sending an untrained football team 
into a championship game. The stu- 
dents are taught to appreciate the 
change from “high-pressure’’ methods 
to the present day cry of “service.” The 
salesmen who are getting business to- 
day are those who study the custom- 
ers’ problems and needs. A _ student 
is taught what it means to him to keep 

(Turn to page 443) 
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This Man Jones 


By JUDSON PARKER 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 


O you know Jones? “Sure,” you 
D say, “I know several men by the 

name of Jones. Which one do 
you mean?” 

Well, I mean that certain somebody 
in your community who is always do- 
ing something for others. He is the 
one who led the campaign against ac- 
cidents which resulted in the saving 
of a great number of lives last year. 
Perhaps he is head of the voters’ 
league which has done so much in the 
past few years for honest elections. 
The chances are he is a member of 
your Kiwanis club, as most Joneses 
are interested in the same things that 
Kiwanis is. 

Probably he is a past president of 
your club as a real Jones is always 
very active in his club and is one of 
its leaders. 

Let’s look your club over and see 
how many Joneses there are. “Well,” 
you say, “we have a Jones who was 
largely responsible for stemming the 
crime wave in our town a couple of 
years ago. He rounded up all the good 
citizens of the community and ousted 
the chief of police and since then 
crime has been a thing of the past in 
our town.”’ 

“Then we have another Jones who 
succeeded in getting equal freight 
rates for our city with other cities of 
a similar size. He carried on this fight 
almost single-handed and as a result 
our manufacturers are now able to 
compete with those located elsewhere.” 

“Well, that’s very fine,’ say I, “but 
is that all the Joneses you have in 
your club?” “Yes,” says you, “that is 
about all I can really claim.” “How 
many members are there in your 
club?” say I. “We have around fifty- 
five members and they are a mighty 
fine bunch of fellows,” says you. 

“What! Fifty-five members and 
only two Joneses among them? Let me 
ask you a question, Mr. Reader, what 
would your community be like if you 
had fifty-five Joneses in your Kiwanis 
club instead of only two?” Just think 
that over a moment. 

If, instead of one man who led the 
fight on crime, you had ten and in- 
stead of one man fighting for equal 
freight rates for your city, you had a 
dozen to help him in his fight, wouldn’t 
that make some difference? I’ll say it 
would. 

For an example of the tremendous 
power for good that a Kiwanis club 
can be, let’s look at the recent achieve- 
ment of a Georgia club. This club got 
steamed up about adequate educa- 
tional facilities and started quite a 
discussion in town. A public forum 
meeting was held to settle the argu- 
ment and finally the recommendations 
of the special committee of the Ki- 
wanis club were carried out to the 





tune of more school rooms, additions 
to established schools, a higher rate 
of pay for the teachers and a million 
dollar high school building. 

A few years ago another club de- 
cided that too many farmers were go- 
ing in for cotton—that tobacco would 
be a better paying crop and would 
mean more money for everybody. 
There was a lot of agitation by the 
members of the club, and summing it 
all together, an agriculture paper was 
started, new warehouses were built, 
promises secured from tobacco buyers 
to purchase the tobacco if it were a 
certain grade; contact was made with 
agricultural leaders so the proper to- 
bacco would be raised and in the 
course of a few years it amounted to a 
several million dollar tobacco market. 

This just gives you a vision of what 
a Kiwanis club can be. Does it give 
you an idea of what it can do? There 
are so many large activities—things 
that will make a new town out of an 
old one—when one thinks of the po- 
tentialities of what a group of fifty 
men can do in one community, it is 
enough to stir every thinking reader 
into action. 

Let’s look around your’ town. 
What do we find? Well, there’s prob- 
ably an orphans’ home that is having 
a struggle for existence. Why not 
carry on a campaign for an endow- 
ment fund for the orphans’ home and 
make it unnecessary for it to have a 
continuous fight for existence? 

Every town or city has its poorer 
section where the under-privileged are 
to be found. Is there a large and suc- 
cessful boys’ club in that section of 
your town? 

Kiwanis clubs should think big and 
in thinking big, should do big. They 
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should not be content with doing little 
things but should realize the tremen- 
dous force they are for good and 
should use that good for the constant 
improvement of their town or city as 
a whole. 

What I am trying to point out is the 
tremendous potential energy of any Ki- 
wanis club. If one man’s dream, plus 
action, can do much, what do you sup- 
pose a group of twenty-five or a hun- 
dred and twenty-five could do. Plan 
big enough and they could re-make 
their city! 

Activity, big building, builds pres- 
tige for the club; it makes membership 
more valued; it attracts more mem- 
bers; it makes for better meetings. 

Transform that potential, static en- 
ergy into kinetic, moving energy. 


Good Citizenship 


By DR. J. R. McKISSICK 


President, University of South Carolina 


OTH old and true is the saying that 

“our country is affiliated with the 
bad citizenship of good men.” The 
worst and most general manifestation 
of that condition is the failure of so 
many of us to exercise our highest 
privilege and duty at the ballot box. 
Every election discloses that a large 
proportion of us did not qualify to 
vote or if qualified, did not vote. 
Countless elections have been decided 
by comparatively few votes. 

Because this duty of voting and vot- 
ing right is shared with so many other 
people it seems to be less of a personal 
duty and thus comes about the basic 
fault of democracy—that is, what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. Too often a ballot is too long— 
you are called upon to vote for too 
many Offices. 

Woodrow Wilson declared that the 
short ballot is “the key to the whole 
problem of restoration of popular 
government in this country.” 

But voting is not enough in itself. 
If all qualified voters would vote all 
of the time that alone would not in- 
sure better government. 

Bad citizenship is demonstrated by 
not voting intelligently. Bad citizenship 
is also demonstrated when people 
avoid jury service. Members of juries 
should be of the highest type because 
juries administer justice and justice 
should be administered by men of 
character, business and professional 
standing, moral standing, intelligence, 
and high ideals. 

To be a good citizen means to be an 
active sharer in the responsibility as 
well as the benefits of democracy. 
You must be an active, helpful par- 
ticipant in the struggle for peace, 
justice, and security. 

On the statue of Joseph Bryan in 
one of the public parks of Richmond 
is this: “The character of the citizen 
is the strength of the state.” Of how 
many of us can that be said? 
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Common Sense About Vitamins 


ISTORY tells us that cod liver 
LH oil has been used by the people 

of Northern Europe since the 
fifteenth century. It seemed to give 
results, but the fact that it did not 
always give results made no difference; 
they continued to use it. One bright 
day some inquiring minds began to 
ask just what is in cod liver oil to 
give the results we do get. Some said 
“the darker the oil and the stronger 
the odor, the more effective the oil.” 
This was disproven and others said “‘no, 
its value is in the iodine content.” 
Others said the results were due to 
some unsaturated fatty acids. These 
guesses were all wrong as, aside from 
the food value of the oil it was not 
until 1921 that the real reason was 
known to be the content of Vitamins 
A and D. 

While vitamins have been necessary 
to the health of humanity since the 
days of Adam and Eve, we did not 
even have the name until 1911 when 
a chemist, Vladimir Funk, coined the 
word vitamin, not even guessing that 
there were several of them. Toward 
the end of the last century, flashes of 
intelligence seemed to indicate the ex- 
istence of these bodies which by now 
are known to number six—A, B, C, 


D, E and G. 
As recent as 1929 a Norwegian 
scientist, Schmidt-Nielsen, reported 


that halibut liver oil has fifty times 
the Vitamin A potency of cod liver 
oil. This announcement precipitated a 
large amount of investigation on hali- 
but and other fish liver oils with the 
result that today we know a lot re- 
garding fish oil biology and chemistry. 

Mr. Charles F. Lanwermeyer of the 
Abbott Laboratories was detailed to 
investigate and report fully on the 
great source of our halibut supply— 
the upper waters of the Pacific Ocean 
off Alaska. It seems that 95 per cent 
of our 45,000,000 pounds of halibut is 
caught off Alaska and the balance off 
Newfoundland. It was part of the 
study to determine whether there 
would be a large enough supply of 
first quality halibut livers to meet the 
anticipated demand when the product 
was placed on the market. 

For scores of years the liver has 
been discarded as worthless but today 
the fisherman is taught how to accur- 
ately dissect out the livers and noth- 
ing but the livers which are immedi- 
ately packed in ice in clean forty- 
pound tins. In this way the livers are 
perfectly fresh when received at port. 
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Director of Education, Abbott Laboratories, 
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The oil is extracted and refined in 
a new, modern extraction plant in 
Seattle and passed for testing. This is 
a most interesting process. 

How do we know this oil contains 
any vitamins, and if so how many and 
what kind? 

So far we recognize only six vita- 
mins. Three are oil or fat soluble A, 
D and E. The other three are water 
soluble B, C and G. In nature they gen- 
erally occur in pairs. The fish liver 
oils being our best source of supply 
for A and D we test the halibut for 
Vitamins A and D. 

Imagine our surprise and pleasure 
to find that the first authentic oil sent 
overland contained not fifty times but 
one hundred fifty times the Vitamin 
A content as compared with cod liver 
oil. 

Permit me to digress a moment. If 
a pharmacist were to buy 100 pounds 
of Cinchona bark from the Dutch East 
Indies or Peru, he could extract from 
that five pounds of quinine 100 per 
cent pure without guesswork. The bal- 
ance of 95 pounds would be thrown 
away as worthless, inert sawdust ab- 
solutely of no value. 

In evaluating vitamins for potency 
we cannot employ this chemical meth- 
od and must depend on another proc- 
ess. For the purpose of this test, called 
the bioassay method, we employ white 
rats because they are easily handled, 
breed readily and eat less than dogs 
and larger animals. They are kept in 
an air-conditioned building, each rat 
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in its own cage, numbered and accur- 
ately weighed every day. White rats 
present a further advantage in that 
the span of life of seventy weeks cor- 
responds approximately to the seventy 
years of the human. 

We take say thirty-six rats of the 
same age and weight and separate six 
of them as controls using the others 
for the estimation of the oil in ques- 
tion. Both groups are kept under the 
same conditions except that the test 
animals have a diet deficient in the 
vitamin under investigation. If it is 
a Vitamin A test we note a loss in 
weight, roughness of the coat, general 
weakness, cough and sore eyes which 
condition may go to ulcer of the eye- 
ball and blindness. All of this is in 
marked distinction to the controls 
which remain healthy and well. 

Now the logic of the evidence is 
established by the fact that the test 
animals return more or less to normal- 
cy in a studied, carefully measured 
amount of the oil known by these re- 
sults to contain Vitamin A and esti- 
mated as to units per gram by the 
amount of and time for recovery. 

On the other hand Vitamin D hav- 
ing to do with the long bones and 
teeth, the test is quite different. These 
animals are kept in a special room 
from which all sunlight is eliminated. 
In the human the Vitamin D deficiency 
is shown as rickets (bowlegs) and in 
other ways. In the white rat the evi- 
dence is found after killing the rat 
and examining the thigh bone to de- 
termine the amount of calcium depos- 
it. It is partly due to the absence of 
calcium phosphate in the bones that 
we see the bending (bowing) of the 
legs of rickety children. 

It appears that symptoms due to 
the absence of any vitamin, except D 
are cleared by giving that particular 
vitamin. In the case of Vitamin D de- 
ficiencies we need to give an increased 
amount of calcium and phosphorus, as 
Vitamin D has to do with the deposi- 
tion of these elements as calcium phos- 
phate to make teeth and bones. 

Years ago we were taught that a 
full diet consisted of carbohydrates, 
water, salts, fats and proteins. Later 
we were deluged with the word calor- 
ies at every turn. We still need these 
five elements and calories but to these 
must be added the vitamins as well— 
all of them. 

They are not medicines but supple- 
mental foods. They are powerful ele- 
ments, The amount of Vitamin D 
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needed by a white rat is 1/65,000,- 
000th of a grain per day but power- 
ful as it is, Vitamin D is practically 
harmless in any quantity. In fact it 
takes 10,000 times an ordinary amount 
to show symptoms of excess. 

A pigeon showing signs of Vitamin 
B deficiency is a pretty dead pigeon 
or looks so with wings and legs spread 
and useless, with the head drawn back 
on the back. If, however, a_ small 
amount of Vitamin B be injected the 
bird is practically normal in an hour. 

But we are limiting our thought to 
vitamins caught on fish hooks—Vita- 
mins A and D. In the case of Vitamin 
A deficiency we report cases of night 
blindness in fishermen or others who 
work in the bright sunlight. In fact it 
affects animals the same way, only we 
call their condition “moon blindness.” 
In humans it is “night-blindness.”’ 
They see all right in the day, but be- 
come blind at night. In animals this 
occurs when they are fed in poor pas- 
tures showing evidence of Vitamin A 
deficiency. 

If a fisherman in condition eats a 
piece of the liver of a sea gull or cod 
or halibut liver he is usually cured in 
24 hours. 

Then there is an interesting dif- 
ference in the storage facilities of the 
vitamins. Rats, dogs and swine make 
their own Vitamin C from the food 
they eat. You and I cannot do this. 
We must take orange juice or lemon- 
ade, tomato juice, peppers or cabbage 
at least once daily to meet our re- 
quirements. On the other hand, Vita- 
mins A and B may store in excess of 
today’s need, enough to last ten days. 
Vitamin D shows a storage capacity 
of two months or so but not longer. 

But who can tell when the storage 
has dwindled? Hence the necessity of 
an abundance of foods and liver oil 
to guarantee a normal supply avail- 
able at all times to meet our constant 
need. 


Deficiencies 

Board of Health records show 80 
per cent of our children as having 
evidence of Vitamin D deficiency. In 
fact, the record of Illinois indicates 
twenty-five deaths in 1933 from rick- 
ets. Something is wrong with our diet. 
We speak of the iodine shortage in 
the Great Lakes goitre belt. The same 
in our Northwest where they drink 
only glacier water— real pure water 
but devoid of iodine. Hence the goitre 
prevalent in these areas, affecting 
millions of our people. Serious as this 
is, the shortage of Vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorus is a far greater in- 
dictment of the American diet. 

Generally speaking, our greatest de- 
ficiency is calcium. The dental pro- 
fession tells us that only five per cent 
of our adults show a full set of thirty 
two teeth without fillings. In fact, they 
say there are enough cavities in the 
teeth of our people to keep our 60,- 
000 dentists busy for 100 years to 
say nothing of the millions of children 
who would be born in that time. 


Milk is our best diet for the much 
needed calcium. Our cattle get this el- 
ement from their diet, more particu- 
larly from the green leaves of grass 
and other botanicals. On the other 
hand we discard the green leaves of 
lettuce. We have little or no use for 
the green leaves of celery. We do eat 
beet tops sometimes and “greens” oc- 
casionally but we do permit our chil- 
dren to say they don’t like spinach 
and let it go at that. We let our chil- 
dren say “We do not like spinach and 
do not think we should eat spinach.”’ 
It reminds me of the little girl whose 
mother told her she wanted her to “eat 
that spinach because it made good, 
sound, healthy teeth.” “All right,” 
says Mary, “feed it to Grandpa.” 

Where do the cattle get this im- 
portant element calcium so seriously 
needed by our people? The answer is 
the diet of alfalfa, hay, and grass. But 
we cannot do like Nebuchadnezzar and 
eat green grass for seven years just 
to maintain a calcium level. Therefore, 
our best calcium source is milk, then 
greens and finally a drug store prod- 
uct, dicalcium phosphate, either in tab- 
lets or dulcets, by which we are sure 
we are getting the right daily require- 
ment. 

After having made a bioassay on 
seventy-two different fish livers we 
came to the conclusion that the oil of 
fish livers is our best source for Vita- 
mins A and D. Of these seventy-two 
fish we have selected three only as 
practical, namely cod liver oil for both 
vitamins but far more valuable hali- 
but liver oil for its vitamins greatly 
in excess of the cod. The third fish 
selected in test is the tuna (tuniver 
oil) with a Vitamin D two and one-half 
times more efficient than the artificial- 
ly produced viosterol. 

The question of selectivity suggests 
that everything in our diet has specific 
uses. For instance, the starches and 
sugars are turned into another sugar 
and stored in the liver, not in the 
bones. The phosphorus we get from 
our meat goes to make up the needs of 
the brain and nervous system, some of 
it combining with the calcium to make 
bone. 

The calcium from our milk and 
green leaves goes to maintain the cal- 
cium level in the blood and what is 
left helps build strong bones and 
teeth. 

So it is with the vitamins. While 
there is some overlapping, Vitamin A 
applies to the skin and mucous mem- 
brane. Vitamin B functions in the ner- 
vous’system, brain and intestinal tract. 
Vitamin C has to do with the dentine 
and the heart and blood vessels. Vita- 
min D as you know applies to the 
teeth and bones. Vitamin E affects 
reproduction and milk production. 
There is no Vitamin F, and Vitamin G 
has to do with the skin. 

Relative values are something like 
this. Your physician states that your 
hay fever, or repeated colds or sinus 
trouble or other skin or mucous mem- 
brane disease indicate Vitamin A short- 
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age. If instead of the little capsule 
of halibut liver oil you decide to de- 
pend on regular food you will need 
three quarts of milk per day (sum- 
mer milk) or eight eggs or four to 
eight ounces of butter or four tea- 
spoonfuls of cod liver oil. But that 
much cod liver oil means 144 calories 
and one little pea-sized halibut liver 
oil capsule gives us only one calorie. 

This situation is far worse if your 
dentist says your dental caries means 
a Vitamin D shortage or your surgeon 
says the same about your bone condi- 
tion. It means one halibut liver oil 
with viosterol capsule the size of a 
pea or sixteen eggs per day or fifteen 
gallons of milk or four hundred 
pounds of spinach or five pounds of 
butter, all of which is foolish and 
points the way to the only logical 
answer. 


Food Sources of Vitamins 

To give this paper a practical appli- 
cation let me indicate that generally 
speaking our food sources of Vitamin 
A are milk products, cheese, cream, 
cottage cheese, and ice cream. Inci- 
dently these are good sources of the 
necessary calcium which we so def- 
initely need. Other sources for Vita- 
min A are egg yolk, tomatoes, spin- 
ach, and water cress. Of course, hali- 
but liver oil and cod liver oil are the 
best sources of Vitamin A. 

As to Vitamin B, this is principally 
found in kidneys, brain, liver, and 
yeast, including whole grains, rice, 
wheat, oats and corn, fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Vitamin C is now on the market in 
tablet form under the label cevitamic 
acid but for this vitamin in regular 
diet, we must use tomatoes, peppers 
and the citrus fruits. 

It has already been mentioned that 
halibut liver oil is our best source of 
Vitamin D. The mercury quartz lamp 
is equally effective with sunlight re- 
membering that in the northern lat- 
itude in the winter season the value 
of sunlight is almost nil. Viosterol is 
Vitamin D dissolved in oil and is a 
good, dependable product. 

If cattle and hens have been exposed 
to the ultra violet ray either from the 
sun or the quartz lamp, then milk and 
eggs are good sources of Vitamin D 
but not otherwise. 

Our best source of Vi‘amin E is 
wheat germ oil, then whole grains, 
milk, lettuce, water cress, raw fruits. 

Vitamin G is to be had in brewer’s 
yeast, eggs, liver, kidneys and milk. 

There is nothing on the market 
which gives a concentration of all the 
vitamins. 

Just another word. When the en- 
gine of your car is not functioning 
properly you go to an expert to fix 
it. When it comes to physiology, physi- 
cal ailings and possible food deficien- 
cies, it is best to consult your physi- 
cian. It is approved by the American 
Medical Association that vitamin prod- 
ucts may be advertised for prevention 
but not for cures. 








POST CONVENTION 


HIS editorial is a hardy peren- 

nial. It contains reminders rather 
than new facts. There are twenty- 
nine Kiwanis districts in the United 
States and Canada, and in every one 
of these districts there are worthy 
men who are favorite sons. It is only 
natural that each of these districts 
should desire for these worthy men 
positions on the International Board. 

It is equally ebvious that as there are only twelve Inter- 
national Trustees, of which only six are elected each 
year, that for all districts to have a place on the Board 
is impossible. These six, with two Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer and an International President, make ten of- 
fices to be filled at each convention. That’s all. There aren’t 
any more. Only about one district in each three can have 
a place. 

This group has been elected. There are just as good 
men who have been defeated. Fortunately, in both Canada 
and the United States, we are used to election by ballot 
and have learned the lesson of being good losers. Let us 
remember this lesson in Kiwanis and take gracefully the 
failure of our favorite sons to be elected. 

Never in the history of Kiwanis has there been a record 
of a sorehead district. The districts have always taken 
their little defeats with good grace and have left the 
convention with the firm belief that they will have better 
luck next time. It is a consummation most devoutly to be 
desired that the convention just past will be the same. 

While high office in Kiwanis is a great honor, it is also 
a call to great service. From a selfish standpoint, the men 
who were defeated are more fortunate than those who 
were elected. But with all reverence, Kiwanians can thank 
God that there are in this busy world men who are willing 
to make the necessary personal and financial sacrifice to 
hold office and do the work of our splendid organization. 
Just as long as we have so many worthy men who are 
eager to sacrifice themselves to carry out the purposes of 
Kiwanis, we need have no fear of the future of our 
movement. 

Good s~°rtsmanship has always characterized our losers, 
and it is sa_. to predict that this will continue to be true. 
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It is not a very serviceable citizenship if it allows 
you to use pull to escape jury duty. 


NATURE'S AGRICULTURAL PROTEST 


MOTHERING dust storms in the 

West. Disastrous floods in the 
East. They are a perfectly synchro- 
nized warning by an outraged nature 
that if agriculture does not mend 
its ways, there will be no agriculture 
left to mend. 

These two opposites, dust storms 
and floods, seemingly unrelated, are 
just two results from almost exactly the same cause. The 
dust storms are not the result of unavoidable drought but 
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of the destruction of the living sod. The floods are due to 
the destruction of that soft, spongy top layer of soil which 
holds the water until it is absorbed or evaporated. 

These facts are so obvious that they have been touched 
on but lightly. Governments may build dams and offer 
relief in emergencies, but until some organization takes it 
upon itself to educate the farmers to the fact that they 
are digging their own graves in dust and drowning them- 
selves in floods by poor farming methods, nothing real 
will be accomplished. 

These things are much more true of the United States 
than they are of Canada, but our Canadian brethren 
should use our horrible example to teach their own farmers 
the danger of eternally tilling the soil without ever allow- 
ing a field to lie fallow, and the dangers of erosion as a 
result of deforestation. 

The time is rapidly approaching when widespread agri- 
cultural suffering will be the rule on this continent. Every 
effort must be made to teach the farmer the old lesson 
that he cannot eat his cake and have it also. 

Every Kiwanis club will find hearty coédperation from 
the farm bureaus, the farm agents, the agricultural de- 
partments of both state and nation in any effort to teach 
farmers better farming methods. The Four-H clubs offer 
splendid opportunity to teach the next generation of 
farmers to avoid the mistakes of their parents. 

This is all in complete accord with the farm program of 
Kiwanis, and is Kiwanis work of the highest and most 
lasting type. 
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One minute lost at a grade crossing may save you 
all the rest of your time. 


THE RACE OF DEATH 


N a story in the Pittsburgh Press, 
a railroad engineer tells his side 
of the race that is still run by fools 
in automobiles against the trains 
streaking across the country. 

The veteran engineer tells how it 
feels to watch a race with death from 
the cab window of his engine. Ever 
since automobiles were invented, he 
has been looking at such races, some of which the auto- 
mobiles won, and some otherwise. Listen, you train racers! 

“IT can spot a reckless driver immediately,” he said. 
“If the highway runs parallel with the tracks, he will 
usually open his throttle to the limit, wave his hand at 
me or at the passengers back in the coaches. 

“As the train roars toward the crossing, the law requires 
me to blow the whistle. Instead of accepting the blast as a 
warning, however, the foolish motorist invariably becomes 
more enthusiastic than ever. 

“Now, as I sit in my cab, I realize that only two things 
can happen. Either the train and the auto will come to- 
gether with a resounding crash on the crossing, or perhaps 
the motorist will dust off the locomotive as he roars to 
safety by the margin of a hair ahead of the train. 

“To me, though, such a fellow is a fool no matter what 
happens. He not only endangers his own life and that of 
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any occupants of his car, but he also jeopardizes the 
safety of the passengers on the train, as well as the lives 
of the fireman and myself. 

“But as far as those fellows who run into the sides of 
trains are concerned—well, they should be jailed if they 
escape with their lives. 

“Tt would be unthinkable for a railroad to allow an 
engineer to enter his cab without frequent examinations 
to determine his efficiency. Why shouldn’t this same pre- 
caution be applied to the motorist? Then, too, an engineer 
must know the law of the road. Why not the motorist?” 

Certainly comment is unnecessary on such a statement. 


¢ ¢¢ 


The modern boy knows as little about a bucksaw 
as the modern girl knows about making green 
tomato pickle. 


HOSE of us who belong to other 

organizations know that the aver- 
age attendance in a fraternal order 
is only rarely as good as ten per 
cent of the membership. Special in- 
ducements in the way of banquets, 
entertainment and lectures must be 
offered constantly to stimulate the 
membership into even a twenty-five 





per cent attendance. 

When we look at the general attendance records of 
Kiwanis, we must realize that the rigid enforcement of 
the attendance rules is an absolute necessity. Kiwanis 
never did need and never wil! need the name of any man 
on its roster because of the money he pays into the organ- 
ization, or because he is an outstanding man in the 
community. 

The member who does not attend, gets nothing out of 
Kiwanis and puts nothing into it, and he should make room 
for another man in his same line of business who by his 
regular attendance will show his interest in the objectives 
of the organization. 

No tree was ever injured by trimming off its dead 
branches, and no Kiwanis club was ever hurt by the loss 
of non-attending members. This is not to be taken to 
mean that there should be any ruthlessness or arbitrari- 
ness in lopping off these members. There is a happy mean 
between this extreme and the other of allowing dead wood 
on the membership rolls. The Attendance Committee 
should use every effort to induce the member to come back 
into the ranks and shoulder his part of the civic burden, 
but once it is determined that he is not going to do so, he 
should be dropped, be he the humblest member or the 
president of the biggest bank in town. 

Kiwanis has no place for the man who does not attend 
the meetings of the organization. Kiwanis means little to 
him, and he means little to Kiwanis. 
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Ho hum! The moment a man makes money enough 
to enjoy himself, some woman decides that 
he has enough money to get married! 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER-TIME 


ICNICS. Golf matches. Swimming 
area Tugs of war. Horeshoe 
pitching contests. Visits to Boy Scout 
camps. Potato races. Fishing rodeos. 
These are a few things which come 
to mind when we think of the func- 
tions of the Inter-Club Relations 
Committee. Winter with its slippery 
roads and badly heated meeting 
places is a poor time of the year for this committee to do 
its best work, but when the good old summer-time comes 
with its watermelons and its strawberry ice cream, the 
Inter-Club Relations group can do its work with neighbor- 
ing clubs to a splendid advantage. 

There is no longer any dearth of good roads crisscross- 
ing the country in every direction. Most clubs have a neigh- 
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boring club so close that a drive to and from through the 
summer nights is a joy instead of a hardship. All that is 
needed is the simplest sort of an excuse to bring people 
together. 

Inter-club visits are a fine brand of education by ex- 
ample. The visiting club sees another club in action and 
goes home with new ideas. Sometimes it realizes from the 
conduct of the club visited that it should more fully ap- 
preciate the splendid work being done by its own club 
officers. 

The larger the group of vistors, the better the result 
of the visit. Every club should use its best endeavor to 
increase the crowd that goes to represent the home club. 
Every man who attends will come back a better Kiwanian 
and a closer friend with those who took the trip. By all 
means back up your Inter-Club Relations Committee in 
every one of its efforts. It has a good influence on the 
morale of the club. 
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Experience is a solemn hen which cackles oftener 
than it lays an egg. 


EFFICIENCY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


EVER in the history of civiliza- 

tion has there been a greater 
necessity for every parent and every 
taxpayer to devote thought and 
study to the public school systems of 
the countries represented by Ki- 
wanis. 

Scheming politicians have _ tried 
and at times succeeded in getting 
the public schools under their control so that the offices 
and the monies of the schools became political plums used 
to pay political debts. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than that education should be tainted with politics. 

It should be the business of every Kiwanian and every 
Kiwanis club to look carefully into what part of every 
tax dollar is used for the public school system, and to see 
to it that none of this money is diverted to any other use. 

Now that we hear the call to arms against the reds and 
other radicals, we must look carefully into the qualifi- 
cations of our teachers. We must be sure that those who 
have our children in charge during their formative years 
have no red taint in their make-up or their teachings. 

Our schools must be made a practical preparation for 
real life. More attention must be paid to that and less to 
their use merely as preparatory schools for college. It is 
deplorable, but circumstances make it necessary for most 
of our children to stop school at the end of high school 
and take up the life of a wage earner, and these young 
people must have fully as much consideration as those 
who can go on to college and be educated for professions 
and administrative positions. 

To make our civilization a success, patriotism and citi- 
zenship must be taught our children when their minds are 
receptive. Every public school should, in playground and 
in classroom, influence the children to better citizenship 
and to fair play and high-mindedness. 

This is not said with any thought that the school sys- 
tems of our two countries are failures. Far from that. Con- 
sidering the handicaps under which they have labored, 
they have done a marvelous work. 

But with poorly paid teachers, school terms shortened 
for lack of proper appropriations, and school equipment 
unpurchased because of lack of funds, those self-sacrific- 
ing teachers and principals have had uphill work in the 
education of the citizens of tomorrow. The success of our 
civilization rests on the shoulders of the children who are 
now pupils in our public schools. Just in proportion to 
how well those schools fit those children for life, will our 
civilization go forward in the years to come. 

Kiwanis has always been squarely behind the schools. 
It is good work and true work for us to help in every way 
in our power, both as an organized body and as individuals, 
to insure the improvement of the school systems in both 
Canada and the United States. 








CLUBS 
AT WORK 


Left—The Kiwanis Club of Moscow, Idaho, 

sponsored a very successful county music 

festival, There were almost 2,000 im the 

chorus, representing 75 schools. See story 
on page 430. 


Below—One hundred fifteen Fort Worth and North Fort Worth boosters travel on behaif 

of the Texas Centennial. The Kiwanis Club of Wichita, Kansas, entertained the visiting 

delegation. Above is the speakers’ table at that meeting. From left: Jack Hott, Homer 

Tomlinson and Homer Covey, Fort Worth; Walter Woodul of Houston, lieutenant governor 

of the state; George Scalling, president of the North Fort Worth club; J. W. Gates, presi- 

dent of the Wichita club; Past Governor L. O. Ripley of the Missouri-Kamsas-Arkansas 
District; and J. M. Green of Fort Worth, chairman of the trip. 


Above—Immediate Past President James Johnson 
of the Kiwanis Club of Chehalis, Washington, pre- 
sents the winning chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America with a silver plaque. The club sponsors « 
county live stock contest. WCF : . Oe A) | f meric. » oe aA 
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A character training session high The Kiwanis Club of Franklin, 
up in the San Bernardino Mountains Pennsylvania, put on a very successful 
arranged by the Kiwanis Club of Alham- trade show with complete displays of home 
bra, California, which operates this summer camp. equipment as well as automobiles. 


Below——-The Weslaco High School Band, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Weslaco, Texas. The photograph below was taken just after the band had 
finished playing a concert preceding the opening of a divisional conference, held in Weslaco. 
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This newly installed metal sign made by Kiwanian 
Otto Stang was erected over the doorway of the club home 
of the Kiwanis Club of National City, California, built by its 
members 11 years ago. The building also serves as a club house for boy One of the five signs erected by the Kiwanis Club 
scouts and by other civic organizations. President J. M. McDonald is seated at of Charlevoix, Michigan. In the above photograph 
are Secretary W. F. Meyers and D. C. Nettleton. 


the left end. 





oO sas : J hich -_ Participants bn seen sce en contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 

ne o e our cast tron roa signs whic were erecte on enin ae 4 

the main approaches to the town by the Kiwanis Club of sule-Portland, Oregon. See story on page 427. 

Reisterstown, Maryland. The Publicity Committee had charge 

of this project. Its members, pictured above, are, reading from 

left: President George W. Seabold, J. Rollin Hunter, J. Edwin 
Eline and Chairman Fred S. Eckhardt. 


Below—Past Presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Lakeview, Chicago, Illinois, 

actively support President Aerts. This group presents quite a record; one 
Below—The Kiwanis Club of Salem, Virginia, was district governor, two served as district secretary; two, lieutenant gov- 
exchanges flags with the Kiwanis Club of Sarnia, ernors; three, members of International committees. Standing, left to right: 
Ontario. Left: F. L. Hoback, president of the Messrs. Sadler, Brand, Gould, Kositchek, Hoffman, Buhmann, Clohecy, and 
| Salem club, and right: F. C. Longaker of Sa- Aerts. Seated: Messrs. Maass, Dormeyer, Kappes, Wieboldt, Gilbert 
jlem, chairman of United States-Canada Day. Schoenenberger and Treulich. 

















Vocational Guidance Program at 


West Bend, Wisconsin 


HE Kiwanis Club of West Bend 
iz completed two projects which 

have made the club known to all 
high school students in the city and 
which have resulted in the club’s get- 
ting commendation on Columbia’s 
American School of the Air vocational 
guidance program. 

When Dr. Harry D. Kitson, chairman 
of the Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, broadcast a 
program on “Vocational Guidance for 
The Youth of Your Community” from 
St. Louis at the National Vocational 
Guidance Association meeting on Feb- 
ruary 21, he asked for a description of 
the contest which the Kiwanis Club of 
West Bend helped to conduct. 

In this contest, each student in the 
four-year high school wrote an essay 
on “The Vocation I Am Considering” 
for their English or citizenship classes, 
using the plan outlined in Kitson’s “I 
Find My Vocation.”’ Every member of 
the Kiwanis club judged a set of the 
essays. Some of them had a stack of 
essays a foot high. They worked on 
them till late at night. They became 
intensely interested in the work of the 
students and in their viewpoints. 

The first project was summarized in 
an article in the October 1934 issue of 
Occupations, the vocational guidance 
magazine, which illustrates the codr- 
dination of community resources in a 
guidance work. 

Both years that the contest was 
conducted, the members of the Ki- 
wanis club came to school for their 
after-dinner talk which was given by 
their guest speaker, Mr. John Weinhoff 
of Shorewood, Wisconsin on “How To 
Study An Occupation—and Why.” 
Then the chairman of the Kiwanis 
committee announced that they would 
like to entertain at dinner the writers 
of the best reports in each class and 
that they would like to award some 
books to the students doing outstand- 
ing work in this project. 

As told in the article referred to 
above, “’ lists of the 136 occupations 
on which the White House Conference 
Committee noted materials and sources 
of information were mimeographed. 
Each teacher was asked to sign in the 
office for one occupational field on 
which he would be willing to gather 


1. Forrester, Gertrude. “A Guidance Pro- 
gram Without Extra Money or Teachers’ 
Time.” Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, October, 1934. 








information and sources of material, 
give a thirty-minute talk, and assist 
any students interested in that subject 
in getting information. A _ teacher 
could choose any subject, provided he 
was the first to sign for it. 

A senior in the stenography class 
was assigned to each teacher to do 
stenographic work and assist in col- 
lecting materials for these discussions. 
The seniors looked up the teachers’ 
subjects in the bibliographies, “Guide 
to Study of Occupations” by Allen; 
“Vocational Guidance through the 
Library” by Kitson; ‘‘Vocational In- 
formation Bibliography” by Parker 
and Moyer; and the White House Con- 
ference Report—and they took the 
four books opened at the right pages 
to the teachers. Many of them took the 
hint and sent for some of the books 
and pamphlets. The eighteen teachers 
gave their talks simultaneously, and 
the students went to whichever talk 
they chose. The following week the 
talks were repeated and_ students 
heard a second one. 

While the teachers were getting 
their information assembled the school 
invited forty local men and women to 
come to talk on their occupations. 
They were given the guide to the study 
of an occupation which the students 
were to use in their reports, including 
the duties, requirements, qualifica- 
tions, advantages, disadvantages, oc- 
cupational distribution, schools for 
preparation, economic demand, trends, 
references for reading, etc. In the 
letter to each of these speakers we 
said that the student chairman would 
call on him to see if the date was 
satisfactory. The result was that the 
students had the experience of going 
to places of business, interviewing the 
speakers, and talking about possible 
choices of vocations. By having stu- 
dents sign for their choice of chair- 
manship, it was possible, for instance, 
to arrange that a student interested 
in law interview the speaker on law. 

On the day of the talk, the students 
met the speakers at the entrance to 
the building, took them to the office 
and to the classroom, and introduced 
them to the group. Forty students had 
the experience of making introductory 
speeches. Ten talks were given simul- 
taneously each week, each student 
attending one of his own selection. 
“Thank-you” letters were written, 
containing a special reference to 
something the speaker had said. 
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The second time a contest was con- 
ducted, one day was set aside for ten 
Kiwanis speakers, one day for speakers 
from another service club, and one 
day for Business and Professional 
Women’s Club members, each club 
selecting its own speakers. Comments 
written by the students were sent to 
the speakers so they could know the 
reactions to their discussions. 

The speakers took their task seri- 
ously. They followed the outline very 
thoroughly. They offered to _ give 
further counsel to anyone who came 
to them. Many of them purchased 
books and pamphlets to supplement 
their first-hand information. 

Some of the men said it was the 
first time they had been in the school- 
room since graduation twenty years 
before, and they seemed to enjoy see- 
ing the increased enrollment in action. 

Each home-room group organized a 
plan for selecting and earning the cost 
of material on one occupation to pre- 
sent to the school library. The Kiwanis 
club had previously given occupational] 
pamphlets to the library. The Business 
and Professional Women’s Club spon- 
sored a motion picture benefit, con- 
tributed occupational books to the 
public library, and sponsored a book 
promotion project on the reading of 
these books. 

_Another service club passed a reso- 
lution sponsoring high school visits to 
local industries to give an opportunity 
to observe workers in various occupa- 
tions. 

After hearing about a variety of 
occupations, the students wrote their 
reports on “The Vocation I Am Con- 
sidering.’”’ Books and pamphlets were 
read, interviews were made, discus- 
sions held, family conferences con- 
vened, and reports on the chosen 
occupations were finished. 

The papers were turned over to the 
Kiwanis club who enjoyed immensely 
the reading of the students’ work. The 
twenty students writing the best 
papers were invited to one of the 
dinner meetings and gave one-minute 
comments on something learned from 
this study. Copies of the books, “I 
Find My Vocation” by Kitson and 
“Planning Your Future” by Meyers 
were awarded for outstanding work. 

Some exploratory opportunities de- 
veloped. The’ electrical engineer 
speaker invited the students in the 
school who wrote a report on electrical 

(Turn to page 446) 
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A Plan For Public Radio Boards 


NOTHER forward step in pro- 
A moting the use of radio for 
educational, cultural, and. civic 
purposes was taken by the National 
Committee on Education by Radio at 
a meeting held May 4 at Columbus, 
Ohio, in connection with the Seventh 
Annual Institute for Education by 
Radio. At that meeting, the committee 
endorsed in principle the American 
Public Radio Board plan. 

Briefly, the plan calls for a series 
of boards to be organized along state, 
regional, and national lines. The state 
boards would be constituted after a 
pattern similar to that proposed last 
January for New Mexico. The regional 
and national boards would consist of 
representatives appointed by the state 
boards. 

The plan would operate within the 
present broadcasting structure without 


disturbing existing assignments of 
channels or facilities. Within this 
framework it would create noncom- 


mercial auspices so representative and 
responsible that school broadcasts and 
other educational, cultural, and civic 
programs might well be entrusted to 
them. 

Without criticizing programs now 
on the air, it can be said with assur- 
ance that many listeners desire some- 
thing more. They want broadcasts 
which are less sensational, more sub- 
stantial, and free from objectionable 
advertising interruptions. They want a 
program service in which they can 
have complete confidence. The proposal 
for the creation of public radio boards 
is designed to give the people of the 
United States a supplementary pro- 
gram service which is not now avail- 
able, but which, if supplied, would 
help to make American broadcasting 
finer than anything that now exists. 

It is particularly appropiate that the 
National Committee on Education by 
Radio should be the first to endorse 
this plan. For more than five years the 
committee has been studying the prob- 
lem to which the plan seems to be a 
promising answer. The committee, 
through its membership, is represent- 
ative of nine of the largest and most 
important educational associations. 
Individual members of the committee 
are selected on the same democratic 
basis which has been proposed for 
determining membership on the public 
radio boards. 

The committee was organized late 
in 1930 at the call of the late William 
John Cooper, then U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. It was under a mandate 


By S. HOWARD EVANS 


Secretary, National Committee on Education by Radio 


to ask the federal government for a 
direct allocation of 15 per cent of all 
radio channels for the exclusive use of 
education. The committee faithfully 
tried to carry out this mandate, even 
when it became increasingly clear that 
such a policy could not succeed. Their 
effort gave the members of the com- 
mittee an excellent opportunity to 
study broadcasting and convinced 
them of the need for a supplementary 
service sponsored by public groups for 
public benefit. 

The committee recognizes that this 
plan may not provide a final solution 
of the problem. It does believe, how- 
ever, that the plan offers a preliminary 
procedure which is capable of adapta- 
tion. It can be improved as it is tested 
by use. It can be kept democratic 
through the representation it provides. 

The details of the plan can be set 
forth concisely. It involves four major 
objectives: 

(1) The formation of boards, na- 
tional, state, and possibly regional, to 
direct programs in the public interest. 

(2) The securing of allocations of 
broadcast time to such boards by any 
and all stations. 

(3) The promotion of allocations of 
funds to such boards for program 
making purposes. These funds might 
come from philanthropy, from public 
and private institutions, from radio 
station budgets, or from contributions 
by civic bodies. The aim would be to 
establish the boards on a basis of as- 
sured self-support. 

(4) The experimental demonstra- 
tion of socially profitable broadcasts 
in such fields as public affairs, adult 
education, school instruction, and the 
like. 

The procedure for creating a na- 
tional board consists of having each 
state board select from its own mem- 
bership a single representative. Mani- 
festly, a national control group so 


Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president of 
the University of Wyoming and chair- 
man of the National Committee on Ed- 
ucation by Radio, is the author of this 
plan. He does not consider it to be a 
finished program but does believe it 
has possibilities which can be realized 
if the right kind of codperation is 
forthcoming. This committee would 
like to have suggestions as to any im- 
provements. If you have any sugges- 
tions write to this committee at One 

Madison Avenue, New York City. 


constituted ultimately might have 
forty-eight members. For administra- 
tive purposes this would require the 
appointment of a smaller directing 
committee empowered to employ an 
expert staff to handle specified national 
broadcasts. 

The character of the national board 
would thus be determined by the 
various state radio boards. In the New 
Mexico plan, the democracy of the 
boards was assured by the creation, 
first, of an advisory council whose 
membership consisted of official repre- 
sentatives designated by each of the 
institutions and organizations specified 
by the legislature, and, secondly, by 
having this advisory council select a 
state radio board to supervise the 
broadcasting of programs. 

There are other ways of creating 
state boards. Its members might be 
representatives of agencies selected 
because of their inherent interest in 
cultural and educational broadcasting. 
Whatever the method used, it should 
provide for safeguarding democracy by 
selecting only organizations, not hand- 
picking individuals. 

Regional boards, as found necessary, 
could be constituted on the same basis 
as the national board, that is, of mem- 
bers selected by the state boards. 

Everything advocated in this pro- 
posed system of organization for 
public broadcasting has been demon- 
strated successfully somewhere in the 
field of educational and cultural broad- 
casting. At the University of Wisconsin 
there is a state station with an infor- 
mal advisory group similar in many 
ways to the proposed advisory council. 
This method of. administration has 
worked satisfactorily, even though the 
use of the station has been divided be- 
tween various departments of the state 
government. 

Oregon already has a state system 
of broadcasting which needs but little 
modification to fit into the plan of 


coérdinated public boards. Florida, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, and 


other states have developed broadcast- 
ing organizations which could be 
adjusted readily to the state board 
system. Some of these states have used 
commercial station time, while others 
have had available noncommercial 
facilities. The plan for programs pro- 
duced under the auspices of state 
boards will work with either. 
The plan for an American Public 
Radio Board is in harmony with the 
(Turn to page 487) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Middletown re- 

ceived its charter at a very fine 
meeting on May 25 when there were 
present 130 Kiwanians and visitors 
representing Pottstown, York, Harris- 
burg, Phoenixville, Lancaster, Steelton, 
Hanover, Reading, Lebanon, Carlisle 
and Middletown. 

Lieutenant Governor Paul L. A. 
Keiser of Pottstown acted as _ toast- 
master and Past District Governor 
Wilbur H. Norcross, president of the 
Carlisle club, delivered a very inspira- 
tional talk on Kiwanis. Governor Frank 
E. Finley presented the charter which 
was accepted on behalf of the new club 
by President David M. Wallace. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Middletown club: President, 
David M. Wallace; First Vice Presi- 
dent, George A. Bacon; Second Vice 
President, E. F. B. Shope; Secretary, 
John J. O’Hara; Treasurer, Benjamin 
E. Longnecker; Directors, B. F. Au- 
miller, G. W. Feaser, Harry M. Feni- 
cal, Rife Gingrich, A. N. Palmer, 
Harry B. Roth and E. W. Seiders. 

Splendid enthusiasm was the keynote 
of the charter night meeting of the 
new Danville club which was attended 
by 217 Kiwanians and guests repre- 
senting the following clubs: Ashland, 
Bloomsburg, Harrisburg, Northumber- 
land, Shamokin, Nanticoke, Pottsville, 





Two hundred Kiwanians gathered to hear Roe Fulkerson on Mothers’ 





Sunbury, Wilkes-Barre, Williamsport, 
Berwick, Hazleton and Scranton. 

Lieutenant Governor Charles E. 
Mackin of Shamokin acted as toast- 
master and conducted the meeting in 
a very able manner. Group singing was 
led by C. R. Herrington, chairman of 
the District Committee on Music, and 
District Pianist Allen Kissinger, both 
of the Sunbury club. The principal] ad- 
dress of the evening was made by Past 
District Governor J. Hayden Oliver of 
Scranton. Pottsville presented the new 
club with a banner and the Shamokin 
club presented Danville with a bell. 
District Governor Frank E. Finley 
made the charter presentation. 

The officers and directors of the 
Danville club are as follows: President, 
William F. McWilliams; First Vice 
President, Robert D. Heiser; Second 
Vice President, P. L. Stevenson; Secre- 
tary, Harold C. Pentz; Treasurer, 
Theron D. Conrad; Directors, Thos. J. 
McDermott, George B. Creasy, James 
F. Haney, J. Scott Gibson, J. C. Moore, 
J. Maxwell Moore and Fred W. Howe. 


OHIO 


IWANIANS and guests from 17 dif- 
ferent clubs in the district attended 
the charter night meeting of the Piqua 
club, there being a total of 268 persons 
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present. Besides Piqua the following 
clubs were represented at the meeting: 
Covington, Troy, Dayton, Bellefontaine, 
Sidney, Greenville, Xenia, Ansonia, 
Lebanon, Springfield, Delaware, Akron, 
Canton, Columbus, Hamilton, Marion 
and Mansfield. 

President Samuel A. Kraus of Cov- 
ington, the sponsoring club, opened the 
meeting and introduced the toastmas- 
ter, Lieutenant Governor Charles Mat- 
tocks of Troy. The Rev. Bryce Nichols 
of Piqua gave the invocation and 
group singing was led by Cecil Leek 
of Covington with Judd Palmer at the 
piano. City Manager, F. R. Buechner 
gave the address of welcome and 
Judge J. Guy O’Donnel, past governor, 
introduced the distinguished guests of 
the evening, who included a number 
of state officers. 

The presentation of the charter, an 
impressive part of the program, was 
directed by Governor Albert R. Cox 
and President E. Walter Lape, Jr., ac- 
cepted the charter on behalf of the 
Piqua club. 

Other features of the program in- 
cluded a short play entitled “Spirit of 
Depression” given by a number of Troy 
Kiwanians, several musical numbers, 
the reading of congratulatory tele- 
grams, one of them from International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, and a 
talk on “Accepting the Challenge” by 
Howard B. Cromer. 


Day at inter-club meeting at Miami, Florida. 
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Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Piqua club: President, E. 
Walter Lape, Jr.; Vice President, S. C. 
Philbrook; Secretary, Hartman J. 
Miller; Treasurer, L. P. Kuhn; Direc- 
tors, R. W. Hanes, W. D. Benning, C. 
Blaine Smith, Hugh Wellmeier, Bryce 
Nichols, Thurl Stevens and W. J. 
Mealy. 


A crowd of 325 Kiwanians repre- 
senting all of the clubs in _ Divi- 
sions I and IV of the Ohio District 
met at Findlay to greet Harper Gat- 
ton, now Immediate Past International 
President and Governor Albert Cox 
of Canton, Ohio. 

The Linco Travel Bureau of the 
Ohio Oil Company furnished a passen- 
ger plane to President R. Burton 
Child of the Findlay club, who went 
to Columbus to greet Mr. Gatton and 
escort him to Findlay. At the Findlay 
airport he was met by a large number 
of Kiwanians, an escort of Highway 
Patrolmen, Police Chief and staff, and 
the sheriff and his deputies. Amid the 
scream of sirens he was escorted to 
his hotel. 

Lieutenant Governors Norman W. 
Reed and Howard F. Moore repre- 
sented their divisions. Since the date 
of the meeting was April 1 there was 
a lot of good-natured fun. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


S the years pass and as the season 

advances the clubs in the district 
are becoming more sociable. At this, 
the half-way mark in the year, many 
clubs have been visited not the neces- 
sary once, but twice by district of- 
ficers. More than ever clubs are recog- 
nizing neighborliness and _ planning 
their meetings jointly. This was par- 
ticularly true upon the occasion of 
“All Kiwanis Night’? which was cele- 
brated all through the district by 
groups of clubs rather than by indi- 
vidual clubs. Many picnics have also 
been planned to exchange notes on 
the International Convention so that 
a well-rounded picture may be had of 
Washington and the convention. 

Report after report from clubs 
throughout the district indicate a 
splendid codperation with scout camps 
and other summer camps for boys and 
girls. Hundreds of boys and girls will 
have a week or more of health and 
happiness this year because of Kiwan- 
ians in the various communities of the 
district. 

Membership is decidedly on the up- 
grade throughout the district. Resigna- 
tions are at a low ebb and additions 
to clubs are reported in fives, sixes and 
even tens during a month’s period. 
Committees are pushing early-year 
plans to successful and gratifying ac- 
complishments. 

From the interest now evident in 
the coming district convention to be 
held in Rochester, Minnesota, there 
will be no meetings in the home towns 


the week of August 2d and 3d, but 
there will be a tremendous 100 per 
cent meeting in full swing in Roches- 
ter. 

Programs of club meetings in the 
district are showing a healthy interest 
in matters national rather than purely 
local. Speakers are dealing with sub- 
jects of much broader scope than here- 
tofore. There is no lack of gaiety but 
it is being indulged in more and more 
at picnics and ladies’ nights and the 
weekly meetings seem to be becoming 
a bit more thoughtful and studious. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


ORE than 175 Kiwanians and 
guests from three states attended 
the charter night meeting of the 
Mitchell, Nebraska, club, held on May 
15. It was one of the most enjoyable 
inter-club meetings ever held in the 
district, according to Governor Irl 
Foard of Colorado Springs, who pre- 
sented the charter to the new club. 
The program was arranged by Presi- 
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dent C. Beryl Snyder of the Scottsbluff 
club, which sponsored the new club. 
Lieutenant Governor Peter Van Oosten 
of Douglas, Wyoming, presided as 
toastmaster and Kiwanian W. C. Col- 
ter, mayor of Mitchell, gave a friendly 
address of welcome. President Snyder 
presented the Mitchell club with a gong 
and gavel on behalf of the Scottsbluff 
club. Talks were also made by Presi- 
dent C. H. Allen and Vice President 
Doyle L. Buckles of the Mitchell club. 
Entertainment features included musi- 
cal and dancing talent from Scottsbluff 
and Mitchell. 

Kiwanians were present from the 
following clubs in the district: Chey- 
enne, Casper and Douglas, Wyoming; 
Colorado Springs and Manitou Springs, 
Colorado, and Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 
The Nebraska-Iowa District was repre- 
sented by six members of the Gordon, 
Nebraska, club. 

Guests present were District Secre- 
tary Floyd Padgett of Colorado 
Springs; J. T. Whitehead, president of 
the Mitchell Community club, and Mrs. 
Whitehead; and Commander Roscoe 


eee, 


The Kiwanis Club of Findlay, Ohio, greets International President Harper Gatton at inter-club 


meeting. They sent out an airplane to bring him. Top picture, from left to right, Lieutenant Mackey, 


Vice President 


Gee, Secretary Connell, President Gatton, Kiwanian Child, District Governor Cox and 


Inter-Club Chairman Klotz. The other picture shows part of the group at the banquet. 
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Harvey of the American Legion Post 
of Mitchell, and Mrs. Harvey. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
ters of the new club: President, C. H. 
Allen; Vice President, Doyle L. Buck- 
les; Secretary, Harry E. Rodell; Trea- 
surer, H. C. Cope; Directors, M. C. 
Cannon, Van R. Elliott, Harold Leding- 
ham, J. B. Powell, C. R. Watson, Bob 
Whitmore and O. L. Jones. 

The Monte Vista club was host at 
an inter-club meeting of all of the 
clubs of Division IV at their annual 
fish fry party on the evening of May 
25. That was the date of the opening 
of the trout fishing season in the 
State of Colorado and it has been the 
custom of the Monte Vista club to 
have a trout dinner on the evening of 
the opening of the fishing season. 

This year the invitation extended 
throughout the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict. Plans for the celebration were 
arranged well in advance by President 


A. I. Moloney of Monte Vista and 
Lieutenant Governor William H. 
Hutchinson of Pueblo, Colorado. 


George Boutwell, a member of the 
host club and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, headed the committee for catch- 
ing the fish for the fish fry and he 
did a fine job of it. A fried trout was 
placed on the plate of each of the 200 
guests present as the dinner was 
served and platters of trout were 
passed around later. 

Good delegations were present from 
all of the clubs in the division, headed 
by their respective presidents, which 
included the clubs of Alamosa, Center, 
Pueblo and Trinidad. Guests of honor 
included District Governor Ir] Foard 
of the Manitou Springs club and Dis- 
trict Secretary Floyd S. Padgett of 
Colorado Springs. Following an excel- 
lent program of entertainment and 
short talks the meeting was concluded 
with dancing. 


FLORIDA 


ORE than 100 Kiwanians and la- 

dies from Fort Pierce, Mel- 
bourne, West Palm Beach and Miami 
joined the Vero Beach club to help 
celebrate its first anniversary and la- 
dies’ party. Jules Brazil was the fea- 
tured entertainer. Humorous skits, 
talks and musical numbers added to an 
enjoyable party. 

Winter Haven held its first anniver- 
sary meeting in connection with a 
ladies’ night party and an inter-club 
meeting which was attended by Kiwan- 
ians from Lake Wales, Lakeland and 
Bartow. A splendid address was de- 
livered by the Rev. James S. Day, pas- 
tor of the Southside Baptist Church 
at Lakeland. The program consisted 
of musical numbers and there were 
flowers and kazoos for everybody, 


which made this a very merry meeting. 

A fine spirit of fellowship pervaded 
the inter-club meeting at Lake Wales 
when 79 Kiwanians and guests were 
present from Mulberry and the host 
club. President O. A. Brice of Lake 
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The Kiwanis Club of Tucson, Arizona, in codperation with the Salvation Army, operates an unusually 


fine day nursery. The above photograph was taken when International Secretary Fred. C. 


W. Parker, 


standing at the immediate right of the sign, visited the nursery. 


Wales presided over the very unique 
program which had been arranged by 
E. L. Sherman of the Program Com- 
mittee. The feature entertainment of 
the evening was the publishing of a 
“make believe’? newspaper with dif- 
ferent members of the club acting as 
reporters, editors, etc. 

President Brice allotted ten minutes 
for the publication of the issue. Mem- 
bers of his staff included, R. W. Mur- 
ray, head of the editorial department; 
H. C. Handleman, sports editor; Frank 
O’Byrne, press reporter; G. W. Sturm, 
advertising man, and E. L. Sherman, 
Associated Press representative. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


HEALTHY note of progress and 
optimism is contained in the divi- 
sional reports by the lieutenant gov- 
ernors appearing in the June issue of 
K-Ray, the official district publication. 
One lieutenant governor, after close 
analysis of the work of his division 
remarks, “Faith in the value of Kiwan- 
is is more deeply rooted than ever 
while the friendships being formed in 
increasing numbers are among the 
most precious things in life.” 
Another peace plaque is being 
erected in this district. Its location is 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and it is 
the happy culmination after efforts of 
the two “Soo” clubs, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, and Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan. The plaque will be unveiled on 
Sunday afternoon, July 12, and the 
members of the two clubs are expect- 
ing a large and representative gather- 
ing. To balance, as far as possible, the 
two nations’ “attendance scale,” Pres- 
ident Norman F. Patterson of the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, club is urg- 
ing the presence of a large number 
from the Canadian clubs. After all, 
considering the atmosphere of dis- 
trust and suspicion which threatens the 
peace of the world, this further evi- 
dence of international amity which 


Kiwanis is furnishing in the placing of 
these plaques along our international 
boundary may well be assigned a 
premier place in our catalog of worthy 
achievements. 

Conventions like individuals have 
each a_ personality—an outstanding 
feature, that “something different.’’ 
The Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
Convention of 1936 will be unique in 
many ways but in one particularly, 
that of location, it will definitely ex- 
cel. The convention will be held in the 
historic city of Quebec, in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, the cradle of North 
American civilization. The Kiwanis 
Club of Quebec is bilingual, alternate- 
ly electing English and French speak- 
ing presidents, while the membership 
shows approximately an equal number 
of the two nationalities. “Bonne En- 
tente,”’ (goodwill), is the convention 
motto. 

Convention Chairman Gerald Mar- 
tineau, former lieutenant governor, 
President Edward C. Woodley and 
Publicity and Transportation Director 
Lucien Brousseau have the united co- 
dperation of all chairmen, officers and 
members of their club in opening to 
the Kiwanis world the glory and fas- 
cination of this enchanted land of yes- 
teryear during those three memorable 
convention days, September 20, 21 and 
22. Canadians will most heartily wel- 
come their Kiwanis brothers from the 
United States. 


INDIANA 


IXTY-FOUR of the sixty-nine clubs 

in the district were represented at 
the eight divisional conferences held 
during the spring. Fellowship and in- 
tense interest in Kiwanis objectives 
were never more ably demonstrated. 
District Governor George Byers and 
District Secretary Paul Butz, both of 
Lafayette, attended each of the con- 
ferences and Governor Byers spoke at 
each. 
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Eight of the ten clubs in Division I 
were represented at the conference held 
at Hammond with Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Herbert L. Wilhelm presiding. The 
Division II conference was held at 
Huntington with 123 Kiwanians pres- 
ent. Lieutenant Governor Homer P. 
Thomas presided. Division III was en- 
tertained at Crawfordsville with 151 
members present. Lieutenant Governor 
Fred P. Stradling of Kokomo presided 
and International Trustee A. Copeland 
Callen of Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 
spoke, The Division IV meeting at An- 
derson was attended by 178 Kiwanians. 
Lieutenant Governor Robert H. Car- 
penter was in charge. Division V sent 
161 members to the conference at 
Greencastle. Dr. E. R. Bartlett of De- 
Pauw University was the principal 
speaker and Lieutenant Governor Mar- 
shall D. Abrams presided. George 
McClellan of Cincinnati, Ohio, ad- 
dressed the 148 Kiwanians in atten- 
dance at the Division VI conference at 
Rushville. Lieutenant Governor L. W. 
Arburn was in charge. Rockport had 
100 per cent attendance at the meeting 
of Division VII held in Boonville at 
which Edward Shortess, International 
Field Service Representative, was the 
principal speaker. Vevay entertained 
the 63 Kiwanians attending the confer- 
ence of Division VIII which was in 
charge of Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam W. Cave of French Lick. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


OOD fellowship was the keynote 
of the charter night meeting of 
El] Paso, Illinois, when 264 Kiwanians, 
ladies and other guests were present 
from the following clubs: El Paso, 
Bloomington, Clinton, Mattoon, New- 
man, Pontiac, Canton, Chillicothe, 
Elmwood, Eureka, Lincoln, Ottawa, 
Pekin, Peoria, Streator, Franklin Park, 
Englewood, Chicago, and Lake View, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
The toastmaster on this occasion 
was Lieutenant Governor Horace 








The Enumclaw, Washington, Male Cho: 


rus, organized in 1928 and sponsored by the Kiwanis club, has 






The Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Illinois, had an advertising meeting with all members bringing gifts, 
door prizes or exhibits. One member even brought his orchestra. General result, everybody learned 
more about the ether fellow’s business. 


Batchelor. Horace H. Baker gave the 
address of welcome, James G. Gray, 
former lieutenant governor, made the 
response and District Secretary Charles 
A. Brand introduced the visitors. The 
charter was presented by Governor 
Raymond S. Blunt and accepted by 
President C. E. Cryer. An American 
flag presented by Past President 
Chester Crabtree on behalf of Pon- 
tiac, the sponsoring club, and a Ca- 
nadian flag presented by Secretary 
Brand were accepted by W. H. Lucas. 
Vice-president Clyde L. Tegard re- 
ceived the gong and gavel which were 
presented by President L. M. Shugart 
of the Pontiac club. 

R. P. Armbruster of Pontiac, chair- 
man of the Charter Night Committee, 
had charge of the splendid program. 

Below are the officers and directors 
of the new club: President, C. E. 
Cryer; Vice-president, Clyde L. Te- 
gard; Secretary, R. <A. Burster; 
Treasurer, C. C. Kingdon; Directors, 
H. F. Boyd, F. L. Tarman, H. H. 


Baker, C. M. Rice, J. A. Kammerer, 
P. H. Andrews and C. E. McDaniels. 
































and over the radio. Kiwanian Duncan G 





presented several hundred programs bef 


McIntosh is the director. 


GEORGIA 
9 of the finest state-wide inter- 


club meetings ever held in the 
district was held on May 14 at Warm 
Springs Foundation with the Kiwanis 
Club of Manchester as host and Divi- 
sion II sponsoring the meeting. 
Twenty-four Kiwanis clubs were rep- 
resented with a total attendance of 312 
Kiwanians and guests. 
A golf tournament was held in the 
afternoon for those desiring to play 


and there was a bridge tournament 
held for the ladies in the Warm 
Springs Foundation Building. Sight- 


seeing trips were arranged which in- 
cluded the “Little White House,’’ the 
Georgia home of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; the Pine Mountain Val- 
ley Rural Community; the United 
States Fish Hatcheries; a scenic high- 
way tour of Pine Mountains, President 
Roosevelt’s farms and other points of 
interest. Many enjoyed a swim in the 
famous pool of Warm Springs, noted 
for its beneficial effect for infantile 
paralysis patients. 

Dinner was served in Georgia Hall 
of the Warm Springs Foundation with 
Lieutenant Governor Guy J. Dillard of 
Columbus presiding at the meeting. 
Governor Joseph S. Shaw of Atlanta 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Past International President Henry C. 
Heinz of Atlanta, who delivered an 
inspiring address which served to in- 
crease the interest of all Georgia Ki- 
wanians in service to under-privileged 
children. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


ORMER Lieutenant Governor Roger 

Robinson of Raymondville and Jo- 
seph Wright of Harlingen, chairmen 
of their Inter-Club Relations Commit- 
tees, have arranged several real get- 
together meetings. Each club provided 
talent from its own membership and 
boys and girls from the schools added 
much to the programs. Golf games 
in the afternoons preceded the eve- 
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ning meetings. “These meetings have 
done much to build up a greater fel- 
lowship and a greater service to our 
communities,” writes S. I. Byars, pres- 
ident of the Raymondville club. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


ORE than 400 Kiwanians and 
ladies attended the charter night 
meeting of the Cudahy, Wisconsin, 
club on June 4. The splendid program 
included the introduction of the toast- 
master, International Past President 
Joshua L. Johns, of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, by President Carl Ema, president 
of the Milwaukee club; the address of 
welcome by President Floyd Gonyea 
of Cudahy with the response by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ray L. Rupple of 
Waukesha; community singing led by 
Hilton Stark, Francis H. Schmitt at 
the piano; the presentation of the 
charter by District Governor Augustus 
C. Hall of Milwaukee to Kiwanian 
Gonyea who accepted it on behalf of 
the club; the presentation of flags by 
District Governor Hall and of a gong 
by President Ema, which were ac- 
cepted by LeRoy F. Weihe; an address 
by Edward G. Minor; musical selec- 
tions; and the principal address of the 
evening by Past International Presi- 
dent John H. Moss of Milwaukee. 
The officers and directors of the 
Cudahy club are: President, Floyd J. 
Gonyea; Vice-president, Edward G. 
Minor; Secretary, LeRoy F. Weihe; 
Treasurer, L. J. Huebler, Jr.; Direc- 
tors, Jerome C. Dretzka, J. R. Brands- 
mark, John P. Herbst, C. D. Partridge, 
Julius Seiy, C. B. Ames and Otto 
Frank. 


“Ace Kiwanians" in the Wisconsin- 


Upper Michigan District 


The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict has a new stunt in naming “Ace’”’ 
Kiwanians for 1936. 

Qualifications are that these Ki- 
wanians shall have been members 


previous to January 1, 1935; have had 
perfect 


attendance for 1936; have 





Seated, from left to right: Clifford 
George H. Barefoot 


Canadians except Messrs. Baird and Clayton. 


Murchison, James Crawford, Goarae, me 
St. Boniface; F. Trafford Taylor; Lyman S. 
Standing, left to right: nw ge Ernest Gagnon, 


visited at least two other clubs in 
1936; shall have paid up dues to 
December 31, 1936; have attended 
during 1936 either the Mid-Winter 
District Board of Trustees’ Meeting, 
the District Convention, the Inter- 
national Convention, or five meetings 
of other clubs. 

Then, in addition the district will 
award four kinds of “Ace Seals” to 
those Kiwanians who have rendered 
unusual contributions—the “Ace of 
Hearts” to those who render outstand- 
ing service in philanthropic and child 
welfare projects, but such Kiwanians 
as professional welfare workers will 
not be included; the ‘‘Ace of Dia- 
monds” will be awarded to those ren- 
dering outstanding service in civic wel- 
fare work; the “Ace of Clubs’ for 
unusually efficient service as officer, 
committee member, etc. The “Ace of 
Spades” will be awarded for outstand- 
ing service outside of the home club. 
The district officers and lieutenant 
governors will not be eligible. Certifi- 
cation of the awards will be made by 
the Board of Directors to each club 
in good standing at the last meeting 
of the year. 

These seals which the members will 
be entitled to wear on their regular 
name badges are not to be considered 
as awards for normal service or evi- 
dence of good will or popularity but 
solely for unusual contributions to Ki- 
wanis development during this year. 
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United States- Canada 
Week Celebrations 


Canadians travel to the States—Un- 
usual meetings at St. Paul and Ottawa 


NTERESTING reports have come in 
from a great many clubs about the 
outstanding meetings and celebrations 
in connection with United States- 
Canada Week last April. Through the 
medium of joint meetings, the press, 
radio, and visits by Kiwanians of both 
countries, people of Canada and the 
United States are getting to better 
understand and have a full apprecia- 
tion of each other’s problems more and 
more each year. 

Mention should be made of the 
meeting at Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion of Canada, where Hon. Nor- 
man Armour, United States Minister 
to Canada, addressed the club, using 
as his subject “One Hundred and 
Eighteen Years of Peace.’”’ He con- 


Below—Peace memorials exchanged between the 
Kiwanis Clubs of St. Paul, Minnesota, St. Boni- 
face and Winnipeg, Canada. The large plaque is 
from the St. Paul club to the St. Boniface club 
and will be put up on the international border. 
The plaque at the right is from St. Boniface to 
the St. Paul club. From left to right: Bert Clay- 
ton, secretary of the St. Paul club; International 
Trustee F. Trafford Taylor of St. Boniface; Past 
President J. S. McDiarmid of Winnipeg; President 


Walter MacDonald of Winnipeg; Ralph Mather, 

chairman, St. Paul Program Committee; Presi- 

dent Lyman Baird of St. Paul; and President 
James Crawford of St. Boniface. 
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gratulated the club on observing the 
signing of the Rush-Bagot treaty, fresh 
in the minds of the people of both 
countries. Other distinguished guests 
at the meeting were Elliott E. Palmer, 
counsellor of the U. S. Legation, and 
Carl Breuer, third secretary of the 
Legation. 

Seventeen Kiwanians, including R. 
J. Prittie, Governor of the Western 
Canada District, left Brandon, Mani- 
toba, and headed on a good will tour 
in connection with United States- 
Canada Week. They stopped at Devil’s 
Lake first, going from there to New 
Rockford, Carrington, Jamestown, and 
Harvey. At the Jamestown meeting 
they were joined by James Morris, 
Governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District. A. G. Buckingham, K. C., was 
the guest speaker on several occasions. 
The traveling party included a soloist 
and pianist to provide entertainment. 
W. V. Udall was also a guest speaker. 
Both speakers are members of the 
Canada Division of Peace Gardens, 
Inc. This round trip of 600 miles did 
much to further the feeling of good 
will existing between the two coun- 
tries. 

International good will was pledged 
and peace memorials were exchanged 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Saint Boni- 
face and Winnipeg, Manitoba, and the 
Kiwanis Club of Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Seventeen members of the two 
Canadian clubs were guests of the 
Saint Paul club. They were F. Trafford 
Taylor, International Trustee, Hon. 
J. S. McDiarmid, Minister of Mines 
and Natural Resources for the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba and past president 
of the Winnipeg club, William Pickup, 
lieutenant governor, Manitoba and 
Western Ontario and member of the 
Saint Boniface club, Walter Mac- 


Donald, president of the Winnipeg 
club, Arthur E. Parker, secretary of 
the Winnipeg club, Jim Crawford, 
president of the Saint Boniface club, 
A. L. Murchison, past president of the 
Saint Boniface club, Geo. H. Barefoot, 
mayor of Saint Boniface, and Ki- 
wanians George E. Baldry, Robert M. 
Chalmers, Philippe Coutu, N. Jordan, 
Ernest Gagnon, secretary, Rev. J. E. 
Ramsden, Dr. Wilbert A. Weir, Joseph 
A. Bibeau, and Joseph G. VanBelleghen, 
all members of the Saint Boniface 
club. Also present were International 
Trustee Bennett A. Knudson of Albert 
Lea, Carleton P. Schaub, immediate 
past governor, Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict, Theodore Fenske, lieutenant 
governor, A. F. Branton, past gov- 
ernor and now chairman of _ the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations of 
the Minnesota-Dakotas District. Mark 
Harold Gehan, past president and 
mayor of Saint Paul then welcomed 
the visitors to Saint Paul. Jim Craw- 
ford, president of the Saint Boniface 
club, presented a ‘‘Goodwill Plaque’’ 
to the Saint Paul club which was made 
of ores from Manitoba, copper, gold 
and silver mines. It was the first time 
such an amalgam was used in a plaque 
of this kind. Ralph J. Mather, chair- 
man of the Saint Paul Committee on 
Programs, presented a Kiwanis Inter- 
national Boundary tablet to the clubs 
of Saint Boniface and Winnipeg. This 
was the first tablet to be presented by 
one club to another. It will be erected 
and dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies this summer at a place to be 
decided by a joint committee of the 
two clubs. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Orillia, On- 
tario and Troy, Ohio, joined hands on 
this occasion with the Orillia club 
sending a memorial entitled “Hands 
Across the Line.” This was in the 
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The Kiwanis Club of St. Paul, Minnesota, do- 

nates a flag to the boys’ club which it sponsors. 

From left to right are: James Nankivell, Cecil 

Argetsinger, director of the boys’ club, President 

Lyman Baird and the Rev. Walker F. Vance, who 
dedicated the flag. 


nature of a printed pamphlet which 
was signed by all of the members of 
the Orillia club and contained this 
poem, written by Wm. S. Frost, im- 
mediate past president: 


Hands Across the Line 


“Old Glory’ and the “‘Union Jack’”’ 
In comradeship so fine, 

Kiwanians North,—Kiwanians South, 
With hands across the line. 

No frowning forts or threatening guns, 
So be it for all time: 

In friendship true we pledge anew 
With hands across the line. 





The Kiwanis Club of Elwood, Indiana, observed its fifteenth anniversary with all fifteen past presidents who are still active in attendance. 
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Astoria, Oregon, Helps 
Build Church 

The Astoria club is exemplifying 
“We Build” in a very tangible manner. 
In 1935 the Board of Directors voted to 
accept the invitation of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church to hold their meet- 
ings there. This church, with only its 
basement quarters completed, had made 
an application for a government loan 
to complete the edifice. Government 
representatives advised that a loan 
would be permitted if the club would 
continue its luncheons in the church so 
that there would be some earning 
power outside of church subscriptions. 
The club was glad to do this and as a 
result the building is now being com- 
pleted. 


Bangor, Michigan, Busy 
in Many Fields 


The Kiwanis Club of Bangor, Michi- 
gan, through its Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Committee, is working on getting a 
complete record of all fatherless boys 
in the community. They feel this is a 
project which should move slowly. Sev- 
eral boys now have adult men friends 
who have taken an interest in them. 
The idea is that such an interest grows 
naturally and there should be no rush- 
ing. 

The club has been prominent in other 
civic affairs having recently honored 
the local high school basketball squad; 
had about forty farmers as guests at 
a luncheon; held a special program 


with State Representative E. V. Root 
as principal 


speaker; and the Civic 


Club Acctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


Improvement Committee of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee has completed 
the sponsorship of a community garden 
club which now has a membership of 
about forty—the object of which is 
both home and city beautification. A 
junior garden club is now being 
planned. Individual cases of welfare 
work have also kept the club busy. 


Frederick, Maryland, Has Fashion, 
Business and Baby Show 


The Kiwanis Club of Frederick, 
Maryland, had a very successful fash- 
ion and business show last fall, but 
the program did include a baby show 
one afternoon—hence the title. 

The general theme was to have the 
merchants stage fashion shows in the 
evening which of course attracted 
great crowds. Merchandise of all kinds 
was on display. The affair was held at 
the Maryland State Armory. 

In addition to various displays there 
were daily programs to attract the 
visitors. Amateur contests were held 
on three nights and prizes were given 
to the winners. Radio broadcasts were 
held from the stage by professional 
announcers and a dance orchestra was 
also there. 

The baby show proved 
popular with 116 entries. 

Immediate Past President Parsons 
Newman appointed President Robert 
Lee Smith as general chairman of the 
show. The committees included the 
tabloid committee which worked on 
a tabloid section of the newspaper, 
soliciting, advertising, etc.; the pro- 


extremely 
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gram committee, which arranged and 
took care of the booths and decora- 
tions; and the tickets committee. 

High school students sold most of 
the tickets at 15 cents each or a book 
of 10 for $1.00. Booth space was sold 
at the rate of $3.00 a foot. The models 
were paid $2.50 to $5.00. 

The tabloid newspaper was published 
and distributed by the local newspaper 
as a supplement to the issue the day 
before the show. The manager of the 
newspaper is a member of the club. 

The whole affair was to secure funds 
for club activities in connection with 
under-privileged child work. This club 
coéperates closely with the Maryland 
League for Crippled Children. 

It might be interesting to other 
clubs to know how expenses ran and 
for what purposes. The expenses ran 
something over $1,200 which included 
rent for the armory, printing and pub- 
lishing the tabloid newspaper, elec- 
trical service, tickets, fire insurance, 
watchmen, pianist, erecting of booths 
and stage amplifiers, models, distribu- 
tion of the newspaper, prizes, painting 
and decorations. 

Almost $3,000 was taken in on the 
rent of the booth space, tabloid adver- 
tising and sale of tickets. The net 
profit on this show was $1,764.91. The 
attendance averaged from 800 to 900 
a day, including the matinees. 


Selma, Alabama, Conducts 
Essay Contest 


The Kiwanis Club of: Selma, Ala- 
bama, recently reported a very suc- 
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President Sam Scheinuk. 


for over ten years. Lieutenant Governor Everett Eaves of New 


of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at the dedication of a mew road sign erected at a prominent spot 
ighway from New Orleans. It was a little umusual—the sign being dedicated to Kiwanian William Kleinert, who has had a perfect 
leans was present at the ceremony. Immediately under the “K”’ is 
To the right is Kiwanian Kleinert and to the left of President Scheinuk is Lieutenant Governor Eaves. 
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cessful essay contest on the part of 
students in the Dallas County high 
schools on the subject of “Business 
Standards.” 

At a special meeting, Captain W. 
M. Jackson, principal of the Selma 
high school, made the principal ad- 
dress in which he emphasized the five 
standards of business. Professor E. 
A. Thomas, principal of Plantersville 
high school, was a guest as was Pro- 
fessor D. M. McDonald, principal of 
the Orrville high school. The report 
was submitted by W. D. Post, chair- 
man of the Committee on Business 
Standards. 

The winning essays, surprising as 
it may seem, were written by two 
girls—Miss Elizabeth Bell winning 
first prize and Miss Pauline Hinton 
winning second place. The essays in- 
dicated a grasp of the subject and an 
understanding not only of business 
ethics but of employer and employe 
relationships. 


Salem, Ohio, Puts on 
Community Band Concert 


More than $250 was raised by the 
Salem club at the second annual com- 
munity band concert which was one of 
the features of the city’s annual ob- 
servance of National Music Week. The 
funds are being used entirely in two 
projects, one originated by the club to 
erect a second shelter house at Cen- 
tennial Park, the city’s recreational 
center, The remainder of the proceeds 
was given to the band for the pur- 
chase of equipment and music. 

The band, directed by Ray Bartholo- 
mew, is one of the most unique organi- 
zations of its kind in the state, inas- 
much as it includes a variety of races, 
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The Kiwanis Club of Northwest Detroit, Michigan, entertained Dr. Van Edenstine, principal, several 
teachers, and the pupils of the School for Deaf. 


creeds and ages. The purpose of the 
band is purely for the purpose of musi- 
cal development, not for profit-making. 


Club Sponsored by Buffalo, 
New York, Gives Party 


The Young Men’s Club, sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, New 
York, all proteges of the Boys’ Work 
Committee of the club, and all of 
whom have reached maturity and are 
now self-supporting, arranged their 
first social event last March. Dances, 
musical numbers, refreshments, door 
prizes, and an _ old-fashioned Paul 


The past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Banning, California, actively support the 1936 president, 
Ralph J. Fell. From left to right, top row: W. J. Westerfield, 1934; David A. Innes, 1928; Frank L. 
Miller, 1925; John Phillips, 1927; Allen Bramkamp, 1935; Carl G. Barkow, 1926; and Theodore 
Backus, 1931. Second row: Ralph J. Fell, 1936; Reuben A. Coverdale, 1935; John M. Westerfield, 

1930, (deceased); and C. D. 


Hauverman, 1929. Bottom: H. DeRoy Gates, 1932. 


Jones were the high lights of the eve- 
ning. 

Donald A. Craik, president of the 
Young Men’s Club, writes ‘‘While the 
boys did most of the work in arrang- 
ing the party, great credit is due to 
the members of the Kiwanis club who 
cooperated to the fullest extent in 
making this a very successful occa- 
sion.” It isn’t all work in Kiwanis. 
There are many social high lights. 


Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Active in Many Fields 


The Kiwanis Club of Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, reports that their activ- 
ities this year are going along most 
auspiciously. They have had a very 
effective gain in membership and they 
are having a very high attendance 
percentage. 

They held a Farmers’ Night meet- 
ing to promote better understanding 
of urban and rural relations. At one 
time they gave a Kiwanis play which 
netted a fund of over $100 which they 
used for under-privileged child work. 
As a means of promoting wholesome 
sports for the boys and girls of the 
community they held a kite flying con- 
test for which they gave prizes. And 
among their many important activities, 
they promoted a study of a commu- 
nity chest organization for Canons- 
burg. 


Merit Badge Exposition 
at Cincinnati, Ohio 


The ninth annual boy scout merit 
badge exposition conducted by the Cin- 
cinnati club on February 13 to 15 at- 
tracted thousands of people to view the 
handiwork and collections of the scouts. 
In the opinion of Kiwanians who have 
been in touch with these expositions 
during the past eight years, and of 
boy scout leaders, the show was the 
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The Kiwanis Club of Marion, Ohio, 


recently entertained a group of agriculture students and D. 


T. Mills, the county school su 


perintendent, at a 


meeting devoted to farm interests. All of the students had exhibited livestock at either the Ohio State Fair or the Cleveland Livestock Show. 


largest, most varied and best attended 
in the history of these events in Cin- 
cinnati, 

Some 350 scouts actively participated 
in the exposition, which was held in 
a prominent downtown building. There 
were 30 booths, each devoted to one of 
the subjects for which scouts are 
awarded merit badges, and each as- 
sembled and manned by a boy scout 
troop. 

Ingenious and highly educational 
displays captured the interest of all 
visitors to the exposition, old and 
young. First prize for the most praise- 
worthy display was awarded to the 
troop conducting the pigeon-raising 
booth, Sixty fine specimens of pigeons 
were on display there, representing 
more than 20 different breeds. Among 
them were five homing pigeons from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Akron, Portsmouth 
and Springfield, Ohio, which were re- 
leased on the last day of the exposi- 
tion and flew to their home cities, bear- 
ing messages from President G. J. 
Krumm of the Cincinnati club to the 
clubs in those cities. Among other dis- 
plays winning prizes or honorable men- 
tion were booths devoted to reptile 
study, Indian lore, aviation, first aid, 
safety, public and personal health, 
camping, cooking, electricity, radio and 
pottery. 

This annual merit badge exposition 
is the major project of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. George 
A. Seyler, chairman of this committee 
and district chairman of the Boy Scout 
Court of Honor, actively directed the 
exposition and received city-wide praise 
for its success. 

Kiwanian Seyler received active co- 
éperation from all of the members of 
his committee—E. Wm. Oesper, A. 
Gordon Swan, Chris, A. Wagner, Frank 
Wiglesworth, George N. Hartman, W. 
Stancliff Fuller, H. Wm. Brockmann, 
Hudson Biery, and J. L. Hubbard—as 
well as from the entire membership. A 
committee of 18 Kiwanians served as 
judges, visiting the various booths at 
different times, and scoring the boys 
for courtesy and attention to visitors 
as well as for the contents of the booth. 

Since the Kiwanis clubs has been 
sponsoring these expositions, the num- 
ber of merit badges earned yearly by 
Cincinnati scouts has increased from 
700 in 1929 to 1826 in 1935. Scouts can 


earn merit badges in more than 100 
different subjects. To earn a badge in 
a given subject a scout must meet cer- 
tain well-defined requirements which 
involve the completion of actual] tasks. 
An Eagle Scout, the highest rank in 
scouting, must have earned 21 merit 
badges. The earning of any number of 
merit badges really means exploration 
of a number of vocational fields and in 
the course of such exploration the boy 
almost inevitably finds some line of 
work for which he has aptitude and lik- 
ing. For this reason Cincinnati Kiwan- 
ians feel that in stimulating the inter- 
est of the scouts and the public in 
merit badge activities through these 
annual expositions, they are making a 
substantial contribution toward the vo- 
cational guidance of the youth of the 
city. 


Athletic Banquet at 
Clare, Michigan 

The first annual Kiwanis athletic 
banquet put on by the club was a 
great success in the opinion of al] 
the 150 people who attended it. Pres- 
ident Tim Cotter had charge of the 
meeting and he introduced Mayor 
Jesse Hampton of the club, who gave 


an address of welcome, as well as 
members of the committee responsible 
for the banquet—Harry Wehrly, Wil- 
lard Bicknell, Harold Fleming, F. G. 
Slattery and Ace Parker. The toast- 
master, Coach R. R. Campbell, intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, 
Coach Harry Kipke of the University 
of Michigan, who gave a very interest- 
ing talk on athletics. Coach Leo 
Brown introduced all the lettermen in 
both football and basketball of the 
Clare High School and Kiwanian 
Wehrly, on behalf of the Kiwanis 
club, presented to the Athletic Asso- 
ciation of that school a trophy to be 
won by the most outstanding player 
and student each year. The cup is to 
be retained by the Association but the 
winner each year will have his name 
inscribed upon it, besides receiving a 
medal for his own possession. 


Puyallup, Washington, 
Works at Crime Control 


Members of the club have passed a 
resolution “to formulate and pursue 
measures that will tend to eliminate 
crime from this state” and to get aid 
from every organization that is willing 
to help in this objective, particularly 





The Kiwanis Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, sponsors boy scout merit ba 


exposition. From left to right, 


above, Bert Daumeyer; George Seyler, chairman of Vocational Guidance; Harold Hays; President 
G. J. Krumm 


of the Cincinnati club; Gilbert Lavin; 


Scout 
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s Club of Whitewater, 
“Products Night” meeting when the members had displays 

















held a 


Wisconsin, 


of their business or profession and made brief talks con- 
cerning them. Claude Yoder, chairman of the Committee 
on Kiwanis Education, was responsible for this meeting. 


in the district. 


other Kiwanis clubs 
After careful study the members have 
come to certain conclusions which they 
have adopted as their first objective, 
namely, to study the situation from its 
different angles in order that they may 
familiarize themselves with the under- 


lying facts and causes which have 
brought about the problem; to study 
individually, books, magazine articles 
and newspaper clippings dealing with 
crime and the various movements 
which have been started to try to solve 
the crime menace; to keep a file of 
books and articles of the important 
points as they are brought out; and to 
carry out a program of education to 
arouse public opinion as to the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

In order to carry out this research, 
the committee in charge, of which P. S. 


Dickey is chairman, divided the sub- 
ject into seven branches as follows: 
Extent of crime; crime prevention; de- 
tection and apprehension; prosecution 
and the courts; institutional care; pro- 
bation and parole; and inter-state co- 
operation. 


Huntington Park, California, 
Buys Dog for Blind Man 


J. Verne Guthrie, secretary of this 
club, reports that nothing the club has 
ever done has brought so much credit 
to the club as the undertaking which 
supplied Gerald Hughes with a police 
dog trained for leading the blind. The 
dog is one of the “Seeing Eye” dogs 
especially trained for leading a person 
through any kind of traffic. As a re- 
sult of being hit with a baseball a few 
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and guests from three 


Left—Kiwanians 

states attended the charter night meeting at 
Mitchell, Nebraska, when District Governor 
Irl Foard presented the charter. See story 


on page 415. 





i 
sa. 


Gerald Hughes, blind resident of Huntingt 

Park, as he strolls down the boulevard guided by 
his faithful “Seeing Eye’ dog, Dia, provided by 
the Kiwanis Club of Huntington Park, California. 





years ago, Mr. Hughes lost his eye- 
sight. Everywhere he goes he tells 
about how the Kiwanis club has helped 
him to regain what he says is 95 per 
cent of his sight. The club sponsored 
and paid all of the bills for a trip 
to Berkeley where he was met by a 
member of that club and _ where 
he stayed for a month to train with 
this dog whose name is “Dia,’”’ Spanish 
for “day.” 

The Long Island State Park Com- 
mission was recently interested in a 
new shuffleboard table which was 
erected in the city park by the club 
and is giving consideration to the 
placing of shuffleboard games in the 
state parks on Long Island. 

Under-privileged child work, codép- 
eration with boy scouts, and other ac- 
tivities keep the club busy. 


of the Ki- 
Christi, 


members 
Club of Corpus 
Texas, traveled to Austin, Texas, 
a distance of 468 miles, round 


Forty-four 
wanis 


trip, to present that club with 
the inter-club trophy. President 
L. H. Gross presented the cup 
to President George Templin of 
the Austin club and invited Aus- 
tin to the South Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition. 
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Dover, Delaware, Starts Fund 
for Disease Preventorium Home 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Dover have started a $10,000 com- 
munity fund, to be raised by 1940, for 
erection of a disease preventorium 
home for children. The general com- 
mittee is composed of Vernon Derrick- 
son, chairman, J. O. Willis, Stanley 
Petty, Carl B. Scull, Jr., and W. A. 
Burrell. 

Each month a project will be staged 
and the proceeds cleared placed in the 
fund. Already a card party has been 
held, under the chairmanship of Ki- 
wanian Scull, which proved to be the 
most successful event of its kind, 
socially and financially, ever held in 
the city. The prizes awarded were 
numerous and of unusually high qual- 
ity. An even larger party is scheduled 
to take place in the near future. 

Another major event staged was the 
“Major Doe’s’” Amateur Night Pro- 
gram held in the high school audi- 
torium under the chairmanship of 
Kiwanian Willis. E. Paul Burkholder 
of Georgetown, Delaware, was master 
of ceremonies and 22 acts made up a 
pleasing two-hour performance. 

The winners of the contest were 
judged by the audience and awards 
were made as follows: First, $15.00 to 
Elmer Hollowell, Dover; second, $10.- 
00 to Roland Hudson, Laurel; third, 
$5.00 to Isabella Ward, Dover; honor- 
able mention, Dorothy Hudson, Laurel; 
Elizabeth Hudson, Lebanon; Betty 
Phillips, Clayton. These six acts were 
presented in a program the following 
week from Radio Station WDEL, 
Wilmington, under the auspices of the 
Dover Kiwanis club. 

Plans are now being arranged to 
present a minstrel show in the near 
future which is expected to be one of 
the outstanding local events of the 
year. Other projects will be presented 
from time to time, the proceeds from 
which will be placed in the preven- 
torium fund. 


avy : ¢ 
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The Dover Kiwanis Club Sextet, 
composed of Glenn Gildersleeve, J. O. 
Willis, B. C. Pier, Stanley Petty, Carl 
B. Scull and Floyd C. Moore, does not 
confine its efforts to club meetings but 
is in great demand throughout the 
state for various meetings and pro- 
grams. 


Occupational Training at 
Thomaston, Georgia 


From VY. G. Thurston, president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, 
Georgia, comes the report telling about 
the coéperation of the Vocational 
Guidance Committee, composed of 
Messrs. A. J. Nelson, Mark A. Smith, 
past governor of the Georgia District, 
and chairman this year of the Inter- 
national Committee on Economy and 
Efficiency in Public Schools, and J. T. 
Hightower, and their work with school 
authorities which has done more for 
the city than anything the club has 
done in years. 

More than 131 boys and girls from 
school have secured jobs working af- 
ter school and on Saturday. All are 
employed by members of the Kiwanis 
club. The average weekly income has 
been $6.18 or a total weekly income 
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of $809.30 and a total yearly income 
of $42,084.60. This is in a city with a 
population of 13,000. 

Recently the paper published by the 
University of Georgia at Athens had 
a featured story about occupational 
training at the Robert E. Lee Insti- 
tute of Thomaston of which Mark 
Smith is superintendent. It is called 
the Diversified Occupations Program 
which is an outgrowth of the long 
struggle between the Academic and 
the Vocational Philosophies of Educa- 
tion and ties in directly with a Part- 
time Coéperative Vocational Program 
as it is since the enaction of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act in 1917. 

The aims of the whole program are 
to establish habits of work, knowledge 
of working conditions, experiences in 
accepting job responsibilities; experi- 
ences in getting along with other work- 
ers, to provide real experience to boys 
and girls before they enter full-time 
jobs; a program which permits this 
training at a minimum cost and which 
prevents students from dropping out 
of school. The program also permits 
employers to select employees from 
a group of trained prospects rather 
than a group of untrained prospects, 








Scouting has long been a major interest of the Kiwanis Club of Long Beach, California. The top 


otograph is of the large lodge built by the club for 


ecinto Mountains. Below is the concrete swi 


the scouts on a five-acre site in the San 
pool, with shower rooms and other camp im- 


wimming ; y 
provements, which they built as part of their scouting program. 


which will keep young people on home- 
town jobs. 

The whole program is a great ad- 
vantage to the student because it gives 
him practical information related to 
occupations at the proper time; en- 
courages him to stay in school; arouses 
interest that would otherwise lie dor- 
mant; develops new attitudes toward 
responsibilities. 

Such a program is of great advan- 
tage to the community since it makes 
more useful citizens, cuts down loaf- 
ing and street walking, makes for few- 
er juvenile court cases, increases mor- 
al and social conditions and develops 
community leaders. 


White Plains, New York, Sponsors 
"The Rangers"—A Boys' Club 


Working in a district which is al- 
most entirely Italian the Kiwanis Club 
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of New York City has been doing won- 
derful work with the Italian boys. In 
this congested part of the city the 
health map showed a constant increase 
in children’s diseases. The club is com- 
posed of thirty boys ranging in ages 
from eight to sixteen whose members 
come from a community environment 
where the activities and interests do 
not tend to aid in the formation of 
good habits of citizenship. 

There are two units in the club— 
the Midgets and the Juniors, both hav- 
ing their own officers and the regular 
weekly meeting. Last year the Kiwanis 
club donated the necessary funds to 
send the boys to camp. The club has 
had the boys at their luncheons a num- 
ber of times. Spiritually, physically, 
morally, and socially, the boys are be- 
ing aided in every way by members 
of the Kiwanis club. Medical members 
of the club have donated a great deal 
of service, and Judge Wm. F. Bleakley 
of the Supreme Court warmly com- 
mended the Kiwanis club for its work 
with these Italian boys. 

A. W. Taiano, a member of the club, 
is the leader of these Rangers. The 
accompanying photograph shows the 
before and after effect of the shack 
that was made into a cozy meeting 
place. 

Weekly swims at the Y. M. C. A., 
study, radio, parties, trips to museums, 
factories, and places of business, wood- 
working, church—these make up some 
of the activities. 

The White Plains Daily Reporter 
had a featured story about this whole 
project recently, saying “One may 
know a Ranger by his clean face, his 
smile and good manners, for good 
manners and good citizenship are their 
big aims in life.”’ 


Calf Club Project at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


In the spring of 1935 the Kiwanis 
Club of Oshkosh bought eight Guernsey 
and Holstein bull calves for the pur- 
pose of loaning them to the 4-H club 
youngsters in the community to de- 
velop. The calves were selected by Ki- 
wanians Tom Webster and O. P. Cuff 
from herds with good production rec- 
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The tumble-down shack at the left was transformed into the fine clubhouse at the right by the 


Kiwanis Club of White Plains, New York, 


sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 


ords. The youngsters chosen to develop 
the calves were selected with a view 
to their supervision by leaders who 
were enthusiastic about the project. 
Signed agreements were made with 
each boy that they would conscientious- 
ly care for and develop these calves to 
the best of their ability and consign 
them for sale at auction inside of a 
year, the net proceeds, after deduct- 
ing the original cost, six per cent in- 
terest and cost of sale, to go to the 
boys as rewards for their feed and 
labor. 

By January, 1936, seven of the calves 
were ready for sale and were offered 
to the public at a Kiwanis Calf Club 
Bull Sale. The seven calves which 
originally cost $210 were sold for $967, 
which, after deducting cost, interest 
and sale cost, netted the boys $683.13. 
One lad made a profit of $166.50 and 
another received $57.50. 

The project was successful from sev- 
eral angles. First, it proved the conten- 
tion of many local dairymen that high 
grade, registered animals can really 
bring premium prices and that there is 
a market for them at home; second, 
the stock sale was the first in Oshkosh 
and stimulated enough interest to 
crystallize the promise of a new sales 
pavilion in the county fair grounds at 
Oshkosh; third, a definite gain in bet- 
ter farm and city relations was clearly 
demonstrated by the spirit which dom- 
inated the sale; and fourth, not only 
were some wonderful animals devel- 
oped, but some of the country’s future 
manhood, embryo farmers, were in- 
spired to carry on. They were elated 
with the results. 

The success of the project has im- 
pelled the club’s Committee on Agri- 
culture to lay plans for a_ similar 
project which it hopes will be even big- 
ger and better. Members of the com- 
mittee are: David S. Johnson, chair- 
man, Irving D. Sill, David Collin, 
Joseph Kronzer, Sr., Car] Schmidt and 
Thomas Webster. 


Extensive Agricultural Work at 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


In a summary of the work done by 
this club, P. S. Peterson, who served 
seven years as chairman of his club’s 
Committee on Agriculture, two years 
as district chairman, and who is now a 
member of the International commit- 
tee, states that their reports on agri- 
cultural work have been changing 
materially since the beginning. 

At first this club sponsored large 
meetings in large halls with some 
prominent agricultural college man as 
speaker. Those meetings always filled 
their halls and made the club believe 
that they were accomplishing great 
works but when they came to analyze 
their efforts they found that the re- 
sults were rather slim. 

Then the club began supplementing 
one or two large meetings a year to 
many small ones right out on the 
farms. These meetings and demon- 
strations are held in farm yards or 
fields and are attended by maybe only 
a dozen or so interested farmers but 
the results are much more definite. 

Kiwanian Peterson says the club has 
come to the conclusion that sponsoring 
and organizing 4-H Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs produce better results than any 
other methods since they are the fu- 
ture agriculturalists and leaders of the 
country. At the beginning of this 
club’s work there were only a few 4-H 
clubs with a membership of about 100 
but now there are clubs in every town- 
ship in the county with a club mem- 
bership of over 800. 

Since the beginning of this year 
there has not been a single week but 
that one or more members of the 
Agriculture Committee have not taken 
part in some 4-H club meeting in the 
rural sections, either in the town hall, 
school, or farm house and in this way 
the club members contact practically 
every resident in the county. 


for the use of the Y Rangers, a club of 30 boys 
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Port Huron, Michigan, 
Band Two Years Old 


During National Music Week this 
year the Kiwanis Club of Port Huron 
arranged a program and the band 
rated a featured story in the loca! 
paper. With the members uniformed in 
flame colored tunics with white belts, 
black-banded red caps with the Kiwa- 
nis emblem in front, white trousers 
and white shoes, it makes a very 
thrilling impression. 

Members of the band are veteran 
players. Director Frank Staiger is a 
veteran in the Salvation Army band 
circles; Edward S. Snover, manager 
of the band, played with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan band and other or- 
ganizations. Walter C. Cumming was a 
member of the University of Michigan 
band and once played under Sousa and 
Admiral Nibloc’s orchestra at Gibral- 
tar base for Atlantic Patrol Squadron. 
Fred Wargowsky played solo clarinet 
in the Michigan State College Military 
band and in the Michigan State Col- 
lege Symphony orchestra. He is a 
member of the Apollo Concert orches- 
tra. James Mills was solo cornetist in 
Albion College; J. Leonard Allen 
played in the high school band, the 
city band and the Canadian Legion 
band. Don Phillips was a member of 
the high school band and orchestra, 
the city band and the Apollo orchestra. 
David D. Kendrick played in these 
same organizations; Frederick J. Nern 
and John R. Colter have also had va- 
ried musical experience. Elmer H. 
Hess has been director of instrumenta! 
music in Port Huron public schools 
since 1930. He studied music in Mich- 
igan and Germany. 

The band has played at many Ki- 
wanis gatherings. 


La Grange, Illinois, Dimes 


Go For a Good Cause 


“Drop a dime in the bank!” 
“What for?” 
The answer might be one of many 


things: coming late, starting to eat 
before the bell rings, calling some 
member “Mr.’”’, putting an elbow on 


the table or a hand in a pocket, leav- 
ing a spoon in the coffee cup, failure 
to wear the “K”’ pin, starting to smoke 
before permission is given—almost 
anything can lead to a fine at the La- 
Grange, Illinois, club. 

Many Kiwanis clubs have had diffi- 
culty in collecting fines and finally 
abolished them. It is true that mem- 
bers in some clubs do not like the idea. 
Not so at LaGrange. A member may 
protest long and loudly about paying, 
even though he has the dime in his 
hand—the protest is just to kid the 
good-natured fine collectors. 

Fines are an integral part of the 
meetings at LaGrange and such com- 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Winter 
Park, Florida, off to an inter-club meet 
ing et Deland, Floride. 






petent judges as International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and Past Gov- 
ernor Daniel Wentworth testify that 
they have never attended any better 
meetings anywhere. 

Every dime collected goes in the 
“Milk Fund” to provide milk for un- 
dernourished children. This year the 
club has extended its activities to look 
after the needs of older boys and 
girls who are physically handicapped 
in some way. 


























































Right: Some of the youngsters who have been 
aided by the Kiwanis Club of La Grange, Illinois. 





Right: The Kiwanis Club of 

Ventura, California, conducted , 

its seventh annual kite day eS 

with great success. In con- 

nection with the kite flying ee > 

there was a model plane and «i = 
glider show. 


Below: The band made up of 
Port Huron, Michigan, Kiwan- 
ians is fast developing into an 
organization of wide renown. 
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The accompanying picture shows a 
group of youngsters who were recent- 
ly guests of the club at a regular 
luncheon. Six of them were suffering 
with defective vision which is being 
corrected by the use of properly fitted 
glasses; others had had tonsils removed 
or other operations. Every boy and 
girl] has gained in weight; every one 
is doing better work in school. 

The operations were performed with- 
out charge by physicians who are 
members of the club; hospital bills, 
medicine and glasses were paid for out 
of the special fund. It is no trouble to 
collect dimes when every penny goes 
for a good cause. 

Singing is a big feature in the La- 
Grange club, largely due to the dy- 
namic leadership of Walter Saunders, 
who is now the president. A new “rack- 
et” is to call on a member to sing a 
verse—or pay a dime which gives the 
man the privilege of calling on any 
other member. If he elects to sing the 
chances are some one will volunteer to 
pay a dime if he doesn’t sing—and in 
a few minutes a dollar or more is 
added to the fund. 

Other clubs may have trouble col- 
lecting fines but not LaGrange. Most 
of the members would think it was a 
poor meeting if they did not get 
“stuck” for at least one dime. It’s all 
part of the fun. 


Ecorse, Michigan, Has 
Circus and Carnival 


Comedy and drama, lights and 
music, song and dance, terrifying 
thrills and awe-inspiring mystery com- 
bined to make the fifth annual circus 
and carnival put on by the Kiwanis 
Club of Ecorse a great success and the 
outstanding entertainment of the year 
in that city. The big show brought to- 
gether an unusual array of entertain- 
ers, professional and amateur, from 
the stage, radio and sawdust ring. 

A gigantic carnival preceded the 
circus and the merry throngs of people 


Trophies that the Kiwanis Club of Peninsula-Portland, Oregon, awarded to the winners of the har- 
monica contest held between the grade schools. Prizes were given for the best band, solo, and quartet. 


came early and stayed late. All pro- 
ceeds went to the under-privileged 
child fund. The club is continuing a 
great work in this field. 

Clarence Mead was circus chairman 
and John Bauer, carnival chairman. 
Other members on the committee were 
Glen Hunt, publicity; E. O. Bemis, 
advertising; Ellis Underill, ringmaster; 
John E. Davis, decorations; Russell 
Johnson and John Riopelle, tickets; 
Ray Meade, refreshments; Don Beck- 
man, dean of clowns; Eugene Cloutier, 
electrician; Bruce McNeilage, proper- 
ties; Guy Pooley, finance; Burton 
Loveland, reserved seats; John Muldo- 
van, amplification; J. A. Vandernest, 
band leader; and Don Dodge, head 
usher. Decorative touches were made 
by the high school art students. 

United States Senators James 
Couzens and Arthur Vandenberg and 
Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald com- 
plimented the club warmly for this 
enterprise and its purpose. 

A special Kiwanis edition of the 
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Presenting the cast of the fifth annual circus put on by the Kiwanis Club of Ecorse, Michigan. 


newspaper was printed which was 
patronized very generously by adver- 
tisers. The net profits amounted to 
more than $800. 


Peninsula—Portland, Oregon, 
Conducts Harmonica Contest 


The club staged an harmonica con- 
test between the grade schools on the 
peninsula with great success. First, sec- 
ond and third prizes consisting of 
bronze trophies were offered for the 
best band, best solo and best quartet. 
Considerable interest was shown in the 
preliminary try-outs and six schools 
entered the final contest. A large atten- 
dance on the night of the contest 
brought in substantial proceeds which 
were distributed among the schools 
participating to be used for under- 
privileged children. In order to instill 
a little rivalry, prizes were offered to 
the school selling the most tickets. 

Later a vaudeville program was put 
on by the club which featured all of 
the harmonica contest winners. Pro- 
ceeds of this project are being used to 
send 4-H club members on a camping 
trip to the mountains this summer. 


Utica, New York, 
is Active 


One of the*’special activities of the 
club is the rehabilitation of crippled 
adults who are able to do some work. 
The club’s Committee on Occupational 
Therapy is working in coédperation with 
the Red Cross Bureau which has charge 
of this work. 

Another activity of Utica members 
is their work with 12 boys who were 
selected with the aid of the judge of 
the Children’s Court and with whom 
the members are making frequent con- 
tacts. The boys have been guests of 
the club on several occasions when 
a special talk was given for their ben- 
efit. Each of the 12 lads has a Kiwan- 
is sponsor, a member of the commit- 
tee in charge of this activity. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Has 
Circus Animals at Club Meeting 

This club recently entertained 50 
under-privileged boys and girls at a 
luncheon at the Penn Athletic Club. 
The unusual part of the meeting was 
a performance by three trained ele- 
phants which were put through their 
paces by the diminutive trainer, Adele 
Nelson, first feminine elephant trainer 
in the world. 

Following this, Captain Snyder, with 
his trained bear, “‘Martha,” sent the 
youngsters into gales of laughter. 
They all had a chance to play with 
the animals and afterwards they all 
went to the circus. 

The club is going to revive the 
“Happiness Car” which it operated for 
a number of years. 


Issaquah, Washington, 
Beautifies the City 


Last year this club started out on a 
beautification program, having full 


support of the city administration. 
There was a general clean-up and a 
lot of trees and shrubs were planted. 
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Working with the city administra- 
tion the club and the sportsmen’s club 
made this possible. The city gave a 
deed to the part of the park needed and 
the owner of the balance was induced 
to sell at a very reasonable figure. The 
original plan for an expenditure of 
$35,000 has been increased from that 
amount. The length of the pools in this 
hatchery is 85 feet and the main hatch- 
ing house will be 175 feet long. The 
project includes the superintendent’s 
home, drives, a bridge, landscaping and 
the providing of picnic and camping 
facilities. 


Widespread Boys Work 
at Toronto, Ontario 


A big event recently was the opening 
of the new Gerrard “K” club for boys. 
One hundred boys were registered on 
the opening night and the total mem- 
bership is now about 150. In conjunc- 
tion with this, the Kiwanis club is 


The Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, entertained a group of under-privileged youngsters 
at an unusual luncheon when part of the circus appeared on the program. 


Later on it was discovered that if the 
state Fisheries Department could get 
possession of a certain five acres of 
ground they could secure half of the 
funds necessary through a WPA proj- 
ect for one of the finest fishing hatch- 
eries in the state. 





as eRe 


The Kiwanis Club of Issaquah, Washington, worked to get one of the finest fish hatcheries in the state. 





sponsoring and financing the re-open- 
ing of the Inter-Settlement Softball 
League which comprises some 15 clubs 
from various service organizations and 
settlement houses. 

Just to give an idea of the extent of 
this type of activity, the attendance 
figures for approximately nine days of 
operations in crafts and hobbies, gym- 
nasium work, sports and leadership 
classes showed a total of 1062 boys. 
The leadership staff has been organized 
with a membership of 18. A bicycle 
club has been formed under the direc- 
tion of Frank Truscott, a member of 
the Toronto club, who is a ten-mile 
Canadian amateur champion. The boys 
have been having weekly competitions. 

At the boys’ “K” club at Trinity 
Park which the club has been spon- 
soring for some time, a total of 3341 
boys attended vocational, gymnasium, 
athletic and social classes in the one 
month of April. Swimming classes are 
going on also, the harmonica band has 
been playing at various affairs and the 
orchestra has been making good prog- 
ress, as have the bugle bands, 
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Sarnia, Ontario, Exchanges 
Flags with Salem, Virginia 


Impressive programs were held re- 
cently by the Kiwanis Clubs of Sarnia, 
Ontario, and Salem, Virginia, in con- 
nection with United States-Canada 
Week. J. H. Thornton, member of the 
Publicity Committee of the Salem club, 
writes of the impressive program put 
on by that club when the Canadian 
and American flags were unveiled as 
an expression of the relationship which 
exists between the two countries, all 
of which has been greatly strengthen- 
ed through the activities of Kiwanis. 
The program was arranged by Dr. F. 
C. Longaker of Roanoke College, who 
in his address outlined the history of 
the establishment of the international 
border between the United States and 
Canada. Later he introduced Mary 
Katharine and Martha Kime, daughters 
of Kiwanian R. S. Kime and grand- 
daughters of the late R. W. Kime, past 
governor of the Capital District, who 
drew aside the curtain revealing the 
crossed flags. 

In his letter to the Salem club, Carl 
C. Manore, president of the Sarnia 
club, said: “Fifty-four loyal Canadi- 
ans extend greetings to you and your 
Virginians. It is our desire that your 
members will endeavor to learn some- 
thing of Canada upon the receipt of 


Below: The Kiwanis Club of Portland, Oregon, 
sponsored a huge birthday party and ceremonial 
meeting for 1600 camp fire girls. Three thousand 
spectators witnessed the impressive ceremony. At 
right: Camp Fire Executive Elaine Gorham thank 
ing President Jack Godfrey for the Kiwanis club’s 
sponsorship of their annual birthday ceremonial. 
Ernest F. Wright, chairman of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work, is at the right. 


this flag. Kiwanis has taught us that 
a knowledge of your neighbor, his good 
points and bad, brings about consider- 
ation, understanding and friendship. 
Some years ago I happened to spend 
some time in Norfolk, Virginia, and 
was impressed by the hospitality and 
the kindness of your people.” 


Annual Kiwanis Follies 
at Lake Wales, Florida 


Excellent professional performances 
and the “cream of the amateur crop” 
in Lake Wales characterized the an- 
nual Kiwanis Follies which were pre- 
sented recently for the benefit of the 
under-privileged child fund. 

The curtains opened on a scene de- 
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picting an ordinary meeting of the club 
with a 100 per cent attendance present. 
President O. A. Brice was shown pre- 
siding in his usual manner and he 
called for the various committee re- 
ports, with E. L. Sherman telling of 
the work done for under-privileged 
children during the past year and with 
R. J. Alexander reporting the 100 per 
cent attendance accorded most of the 
meetings during this year. L. F. Mar- 
tin gave the membership report and 
during the course of the evening five 
past presidents of the club were intro- 
duced and each member of the club, to- 
gether with visiting Kiwanians, was 
presented. The chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee presented several en- 
tertainers, who were enthusiastically 
received. 
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Courtesy of The Dasiy Commercial Dispatch. 


Columbus, Mississippi, boy scouts get this novel meeting place donated by the Columbus and Green- 
ville Railway Company which is represented in the club by Kiwanians Redwood, Meader, Roberts 
and Johnston. During the daytime the coach is loaned as a day nursery. 


"Jones’ Day" Celebrated 
at Seattle, Washington 


The Seattle club succeeded in “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” in a very 
novel meeting held recently. It all 
started when the ambitious Program 
Committee felt that even having Dewi 


Jones, world-famous Welsh boy soprano, 


and District Governor Irwin H. Jones 
on the program was not enough, They 
scurried about looking for important 
Joneses and discovered nine scions of 
this world’s best known family. “Jones’ 
Day” had good publicity value and at- 
tracted the attention of the news- 
papers. Reporters and a photographer 
were sent to the meeting to cover the 
event. 

President E. C. Alt was visibly em- 
barrassed when he arose to take the 
gavel and admitted that the situation 
had gotten out of hand. “I just can’t 
keep up with the Joneses,” he confessed 
as he relinquished the chairmanship to 
Judge Robert M. Jones of the Superior 
Court, President Alt sat in an incon- 
spicuous corner while the Jones family 
held forth at the head table. 

Features of the unique meeting in- 
cluded the presentation of a birthday 
cake and congratulations to Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Jones, the singing of Dewi 
Jones who was introduced by his 
father, Richard C. Jones, and accom- 
panied on the piano by Mrs. Annie J. 
Jones, the principal address by Gov- 


ernor Jones and the introduction of 
Reuben Jones and Dr. William J. 
Jones. 


Judge Robert M. Jones closed the 
meeting by suggesting that the Seattle 
club make this great occasion an an- 
nual affair. “But a day is not enough,” 
he said, “Next time let us have a Jones 
Week and let’s make it international!” 


Moscow, Idaho, Sponsors 
Third Annual Music Festival 


The third annual Latah County 
Music Festival sponsored by the Mos- 
cow club, was indeed a gala day. In 
the business district the flags were out 


and business men wore their cheeriest 
smiles to welcome the parents of the 
1900 children who participated, ready 
to make them feel that it was “their” 
day. Trucks, wagons, school buses and 
cars began arriving about nine o’clock 
in the morning and at ten o’clock there 
was a rehearsal at the University of 
Idaho Memorial Gymnasium, followed 
by a thrilling excursion through some 
of the University buildings. At noon 
whole communities had their picnic 
dinners in the city park, after which 
everyone returned to the gymnasium 
for the afternoon program. At two 
o’clock 1900 boys and girls, ranging 
from five to 12 years of age from at 
least 75 different schools, met in one 
chorus, under the direction of Miss 
Berniece Barnard of the University 
School of Music. They sang enthusias- 
tically and beautifully 16 songs with- 
out having once before sung them to- 
gether. All 16 songs were rendered 
with the same degree of harmony, with 
the same accents, the same crescendos 
and diminuendos, the same interpreta- 
tions by all the groups representing 
those 75 rural schools. 





District Governor Irwin Jones of Wenatchee, Washington, 
chard C. Jones, Mrs. Annie J. Jones, Dewi 


Washington. From left, Ri 
Kiwanian Robert 
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The songs had been selected from 
those listed in the Idaho Chorus Plan, 
which may be described briefly as fol- 
lows: A given group of songs are 
taught the pupils, chiefly by rote. As 
each pupil demonstrates his ability to 
sing a song correctly, he is credited 
to that extent towards membership in 
the school chorus, When he has sung 
correctly all the songs on the list, he 
becomes a full-fledged member of the 
chorus and may participate in all the 
chorus activities in the school and on 
outside occasions. 

In order to provide for a standard- 
ization of song performances and to 
make the plan practicable for teachers 
who do not feel equal to singing for 
their classes, all the songs listed for 
the chorus are available on phonograph 
records. That is the secret of the suc- 
cess of this festival—the children had 
all learned their songs from phono- 
graph records; hence they all sang the 
same song in the same way. 

It was through the sponsorship of 
the Moscow Kiwanis club that Latah 
County was the first in the State of 
Idaho to have such a performance in 
April of 1934. Since that time there 
have been many similar festivals in 
counties all over the state, and Idaho is 
fast becoming known as a “singing 
state.” The festival of 1936 can be 
marked as the most successful of the 
three given in Latah County. The gen- 
eral chairman of this festival, David 
Ross, is not only an active Kiwanian 
but is also county superintendent of 
public instruction. It was largely 
through his sponsorship that this event 
was the success that it was. 


New York City Club Has 
Unusual Sports Meeting 


The photograph on page 431 shows 
a crowd of nationally and internation- 
ally known sports authorities, officials 
and athletes at a meeting arranged by 
the New York City club. 

E. M. Kaiser, president of the club, 
is seated in the center and from there 
we direct your attention around to his 


oneses at Seattle, 
illiam as Jones, 
M. Jones, District Governor Jones, Reuben Jones and Kiwanian Wilbur C. Jones. 


Jones, 
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right to the following: Edwin F. Hill, 
International Trustee; Dan Ferris, 
A. A. U. Secretary; Clair Bee, Coach 
of the Long Island University Basket- 
ball Team; George Reith, Knickerbock- 
er Whist Club, Bridge Expert; Al. Lat- 
tin, National Bowling Official; Jim 
Morrison, New York City Convention 
Bureau; Ed Lee, N. Y. A. C. Swimming 
Champion and Billiard Star; and Ed- 
mond Soussa of Alexandria, Egypt, 
World Champion Billiards. 

To President Kaiser’s left there are 
the following: Dan Chase, Secretary of 
the New York City club and Ex. Dir. 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood; Bryan 
Field, Racing Authority, New York 
Times; Harvey Traband, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National League; John 
R. Kilpatrick, Head of Madison Square 
Garden, also Yale Fullback; Les Pat- 
rick, Manager, New York Rangers, 
Hockey; John P. Bowditch, Vice-Pres- 
ident Sportsmanship Brotherhood; Joe 
Bauerskill, President, U. S. Football 
Association (Soccer); and Fred Alex- 
ander, Squash Expert. 

At the center of the table to the left 
are these: Bill Stevenson, Princeton and 
Oxford Track Star; Charlie Taussig, 
Cornell Football, 1899; Joe McCoy, 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
of the New York City club; and Alex 
Makay, Chairman of the Sports Com- 
mittee of the New York City club. 

At the center of the table front to 
rear, at the right of the picture are 
these: “Jack” O’Brien, Boxing, Ex 
Champion; Sydney Lane, Rugby Of- 
ficial; and Jack Abernathy, “Wolf 
Catcher.” 


Weslaco, Texas, Sponsors 


High School Band 


One of the major interests of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Weslaco is the high 
school band which it sponsors. Recent- 
ly the club was responsible for the 
raising of funds which were used to 
supply the band with sweaters. The 
band has been flourishing rapidly since 
its organization in 1927. In 1929 it won 
$300 at the state meet held in connec- 


tion with the Dallas Fair. Two years 
following that, under the leadership of 
the present conductor, L. P. Reitz, the 
band won first place in four contests 
entered, including the South Texas 
music meet at Kingsville and the 
southern division of the state at Har- 
lingen, Texas. The following year the 
band entered three contests, winning 
them all, including the South Texas 
meet and the southern division at Cor- 
pus Christi, and the next year, 1934, 
the band did the seemingly impossible 
by repeating the feat of the year be- 
fore, setting a record in the southern 
division. 

In 1935 the band entered two meets 
and won them both and this year at 
the meet held at Kingsville there were 
11 solo events, Weslaco winning nine 
of them and placing second in the other 
two. There were also two ensemble 
events which Weslaco won. Besides 
this, the band won the marching band 
and concert band contests. 

At the annual state band teachers’ 
clinic of Texas held at San Antonio 
last winter the Weslaco band was 
chosen as clinic band and the guest 
conductor on that occasion, William D. 
Revelli of the University of Michigan, 
paid high tribute to the band members 
and their conductor for their work done 
at the clinic. 


St. Thomas, Ontario, Brings 
About a Modern Miracle 


A little boy who seemed destined to 
go through life with his jaws partially 
locked together due to an unfortunate 
accident a few years ago is well on the 
road to recovery, thanks to the interest 
taken in his case by the St. Thomas 
Kiwanians. The boy was severely in- 
jured when he was run over by the 
wheels of a wagon. His jaws were dis- 
located or set in such a way that he 
could open his mouth possibly half an 
inch by shoving a wooden wedge be- 
tween his upper and lower teeth, forc- 
ing them apart. He shoved food up into 
his mouth through this opening. The 
Kiwanians had the child examined at 
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one of their clinics but the case seemed 
a hopeless one. Some time afterward, 
however, the members again interested 
themselves in the case and Kiwanian 
Dr. D. S. Carrie was asked to examine 
the lad. He expressed the belief that 
an operation would help the boy and 
so the operation was performed in the 
Memorial Hospital by Dr. Carrie and 
today the boy is reported to have the 
use of his jaws again and to be eating 
like a normal human being. 

The case was a particularly deserv- 
ing one, as the lad is one of a large 
family of motherless children. Resi- 
dents who were familiar with the boy’s 
condition before the operation marvel 
at what has been accomplished and the 
case is being referred to as a modern 
miracle. 

H. G. Henderson is chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Child Welfare. 


Orange, Massachusetts, Club 
Makes Money from Play 


The Kiwanis Club of Orange was 
very successful in its fund-raising ac- 
tivities recently when a show called 
“Silas, the Chore Boy” was put on in 
Orange and also in Athol, Massachu- 
setts. The Athol public responded even 
better than the Orange population with 
net proceeds of $1,500. The total for 
the two productions was $2,200. 

An editorial in the Athol Daily News 
tells the story: “Tonight’s production 
of ‘Silas, the Chore Boy’ at the Capi- 
tol theatre is an outstanding event of 
the year in Athol, not only because 
of the excellence of the local talent’s 
work in presenting the memorable mel- 
odrama of*a past generation, but also 
because it is a signal example of co- 
dperation. Due to the combined efforts 
of individuals and public groups the 
play will net more than $1,000 for the 
Y. M. C. A. The program advertising 
alone for the play is earning more 
than $700, a mark which ticket sales 
and other receipts will probably match. 

“To the Orange Kiwanis club, giv- 
ing the play, go the thanks of all Athol 
people.” 





This picture shows an all-sports meeting arranged by the Kiwanis Club of New York City at which this large group of nationally and internationally 
famous athletes and sports officials were honored guests. President E. M. Kaiser of the club is in the front center. 
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The show was under the direction of 
Ralph W. Verney and Dwight S. Davis. 
The general committee consisted of 
Roy F. Cooke, Joseph S. Wilcox, and 
Wilbert Tandy. 


Berwick, Pennsylvania, Active 
in Flood Relief 


This club was right in the center of 
the recent flood and although it was not 
badly affected, the club raised $500 in 
24 hours and went to the aid of the 
smaller town of Milton which was with- 
out food and medical supplies. 

The high school band, sponsored by 
this club, placed first in the second di- 
vision and won honors in the National 
Band Contest. 

This club also sponsors a 4-H Potato 
club and for the last three years they 
have won first prize at the Pennsylva- 
nia State Agriculture Fair. 

In the field of public affairs they are 
very active also. The club sent a com- 
mittee to Washington and saved a CCC 
Camp in the district. 


Unusual Meeting at 
Bloomington, Illinois 


The American Beauty Class of the 
Bloomington club which is made up of 
members whose birthdays fall in the 
month of March, arranged a_ very 
unique ladies’ night program under the 
leadership of Edward R. Kirkpatrick 
which was a great success. The hall 
was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion with ferns and American beauty 
roses and on the stage was a repro- 
duction of that beautiful scene in Stan- 
ley Park, Vancouver, B. C., the Hard- 
ing International Good Will Memorial. 
On another side of the room was Camp 
Limberlost, a camp sponsored by the 
club. At the other end of the hall there 
was a beautiful painting of the Dionne 
quintuplets, which also connected the 
occasion with Canada. The program 
was varied and interesting and the 200 
guests present were entertained with 
surprise numbers throughout the entire 
evening including vocal and _ violin 
solos, stunts, readings by Frank Carle- 
ton Nelson, poet, and dance numbers. 


York, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians 
Get to Know York Better 


This club has adopted the practice 
of holding monthly meetings in which 
some member engaged in some manu- 
facturing business in town is featured 
and the discussion carried on as to the 
value of that particular industry to 
the community, employment benefits, 
money expended in wages, etc. The 
idea is not to boost individual busi- 
ness but to show to the public 
the relationship between Kiwanis and 
the local industries. 

It will be interesting to know that 
there is more wallpaper made in the 
city of York than in all of the United 
States put together. 

This series of meetings is getting a 
lot of publicity in the local papers 





Scene depicting Camp Limberlost which is spon- 


sored by the Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, II- 
linois, at “‘American Beauty Class” evening party. 


which has proven very educational to 
the public. 


Logan Square, Chicago, Illinois— 
An interesting activity of the club is 
its sponsorship of a scout troop for 
deaf mutes. The club also directs an- 
other scout troop in Logan Square. 


Washington, Indiana—The club has 
been working on the organization of a 
soft ball team for the summer months. 
It is also sponsoring an education pro- 
gram on football which will be of in- 
terest not only to players but to par- 
ents and general school authorities. 


Rice Lake, Wisconsin—A _ minstrel 
show held by this club brought a net 
profit of $170.00. Dr. J. H. Wallis as 
interlocutor and master of ceremonies 
kept things moving along in a very 
lively manner. Proceeds will go to 
benefit under-privileged children. 


Greenfield, Massachusetts — Each 
year Greenfield Kiwanians produce a 
musical show for the benefit of the 
Under-Privileged Child Fund. This 
year two performances of “Harem- 
Scarem”’ were given, one for the bene- 
fit of this fund and the other for the 
Red Cross fund for flood sufferers. 
Manager Rosensweig donated the use 
of his theater and stage hands offered 
their services without charge, so that 
a total of $700 was cleared on both 
performances. 


Casper, Wyoming—Two members of 
the club made arrangements with the 
manager of a Casper theater to put on 
a high-class moving picture for two 
days, the club to sell all the tickets 
and receive a certain percentage on 
the tickets sold. The result of this 
activity was a sum of $404 added to 
the club’s milk fund. 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina— 
The Kiwanis Club of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, recently adopted ac- 
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tion, urging upon Governor Ehring- 
haus and prison authorities that they 
establish separate prison camps for 
youthful offenders. 

Under the present system, young 
men under the age of 21 are sen- 
tenced to prison for their first offense 
and often confined with older and 
hardened criminals, and the club feels 
that such experience tends to defeat 
one of the prime objectives of punish- 
ment, namely, the reformation of these 
boys. Therefore, separate camps where 
more wholesome influences prevail are 
recommended. 


Rutherford-South Bergen, New Jer- 
sey—The club recenily sponsored the 
formation of a dental clinic in Ruther- 
ford where under-privileged children 
will be treated free, the Kiwanis club 
bearing the expense of the materials 
used. Kiwanian Murray Elters has 
volunteered his services and will do 
all the work on the children gratis. 


Buffalo, New York—Through the 
courtesy of Kiwanian Fred Morton, 
tickets were furnished 18 boys to at- 
tend the six-day bicycle races. Other 
Kiwanians coédperated in furnishing 
transportation. At the auditorium a 
special meeting was arranged with 
Reggie McNamara, who gave a very 
interesting talk about the life of a 
bicycle rider. 


Troy, Ohio—The Kiwanis Club of 
Troy observed Canada-United States 
Week in an interesting way. A letter 
of greeting addressed to the Kiwanis 
Club of Orillia, Ontario, was circulated 
among the membership and each Ki- 
wanian affixed his name to the com- 
munication. This letter was then dis- 
patched to the Orillia club to be read 
at its next meeting. The Orillia club 
then followed this same procedure and 
a letter was sent by its members to 
the Troy club which was read at its 
following meeting. 


Hamburg, lowa—The main project 
of the year in Hamburg is the develop- 
ment of a playground for boys and 
girls. The playground is to be super- 
vised by the club which has already 
selected a capable supervisor. The 
Under-Privileged Child, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work, Vocational Guidance and 
Education Committees will all be 
closely interwoven in this project. 
Children who live in the country will 
be invited to share the playground so 
that the entire community will benefit. 


La Jolla, California—The club was 
recently successful in raising funds 
amounting to $1,700. With this money 
the club purchased a lot in a good lo- 
cation on a farm upon which two cot- 
tages will be built and turned into a 
home for orphans. A store building 
will be built on part of the property 
and will be occupied by a welfare or- 
ganization. Proceeds from the sale of 
donated goods in the store will help 
to operate the orphanage. 
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Wellsburg, West Virginia—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Wellsburg has displayed 
real leadership in the civic affairs of 
the community, and as a result some 
very worth-while things have been ac- 
complished. They sponsored an enter- 
tainment festival, worked and _ suc- 
ceeded in establishing a Brooke County 
Health Unit, are working for a new 
hospital and swimming pool, sent books 
to the Boys’ Industrial School at 
Pruntytown, and have been active in 
securing better roads. 

The program committee has been 
particularly active in securing out- 
standing speakers and entertainment. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—The re- 
port comes from this club showing al- 
most $1,000 expenditure for under- 
privileged child work during 1935 and 
an appropriate amount for this year. 

President Norman C. Ochsenhirt 
was chairman of the committee last 
year and Ed. H. Gallup, Jr., is chair- 
man this year. 

Space does not permit the listing of 
the different cases but they are many 
and varied. 


Hamilton, Illinois—A community 
auction brought in proceeds amounting 
to over $300 which went to the club’s 
under-privileged child fund. The town 
was divided into sections and the Ki- 
wanians canvassed the homes and bus- 
iness houses for donations of old fur- 
niture, clothes, food, merchandise, etc. 
A food sale was also held in connec- 
tion with the auction. Secretary Don- 
ald R. Gordon of this club would be 
glad to receive inquiries from any club 
interested in such a sale. 


Fargo, North Dakota—The Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs had charge of a 
recent meeting when two brakemen, 
who had captured and turned over to 
the authorities a man wanted for rob- 
bery and murder, were guests of the 
club. They were presented with cer- 
tificates recognizing their public serv- 
ice. The Governor and the Secretary 
of State of North Dakota were present 
to take part in honoring these men. 


Danville, Illinois—A continuing ac- 
tivity of the Danville club is the den- 
tal clinic through which many dozens 
of needy school children have been 
aided. For the benefit of this clinic 
the club recently put on five indoor 
circus performances from which a net 
profit of more than $200 was derived. 
Children from two Homes in Danville 
were guests of the club at one of the 
performances. 


Ypsilanti, Michigan—The Kiwanis 
Club of Ypsilanti, Michigan, joined 
with other civic leaders and members 
of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege and the University of Michigan at 
a special meeting to extend felicita- 
tions to Dr. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, 
member of the Ypsilanti club, for his 
50 years of service in civic, religious, 
fraternal and scholastic enterprises. 


San Antonio, Texas—A big day was 
had recently when the Kiwanis Club of 
San Antonio, Texas, inducted twenty 
members who have joined in recent 
months. A white archway was con- 
structed on the stage of the meeting 
room and surmounted by a large Ki- 
wanis emblem in colors. As each new 
member’s name was called he came 
from his place at the back of the stage 
and stood in the archway while the 
speaker gave interesting information 
about his life and business. 

This club has been promoting the 
adoption by the city of the plan sub- 
mitted by the San Antonio Advisory 
Health Committee. 


Blackwell, Oklahoma—The club is 
interested in the Junior Police Club 
made up of over 300 boys which was 
organized by Chief of Police R. La- 
Croix. The boys build toys and bird 
houses and besides their regular meet- 
ings they have hikes and fishing par- 
ties. The club is now started on a 
model airplane building contest. 


North Hudson, New Jersey—The 
Under-Privileged Child Committee re- 
cently restocked the pantry of the 
Helping Hand Society of North Hud- 
son with groceries amounting to $100. 
This committee also outfitted a young 
man of 16 years who had finished the 
senior class of a high school but who 
did not have suitable clothes to wear 
to the graduation exercises. 


Columbia, South Carolina—Sixteen 
charter members were present at the 
sixteenth birthday celebration of the 
club when E. J. Brennen, one of Co- 
lumbia’s oldest native sons, was guest 
of honor. The large birthday cake with 
candles which was donated by R. W. 
Cain, manager of the hotel in which 
the club meets, was turned over to the 
children’s clinic which has been a 
major interest of the club for some 
time. 


Northampton, Massachusetts—As a 
result of the efforts of a special Citi- 
zenship Committee, presided over by 
Harold B. Staab, a mass meeting was 
held in the high school hall for those 
interested in studying the present 
form of local government to see if 
some change might be desirable. The 
presiding officer was Kiwanian William 
M. Welch, a former mayor of North- 
ampton. Other former mayors, city of- 
ficials and citizens spoke and it was 
voted to form a permanent committee 
to continue the study. Kiwanian Staab 
was elected chairman of this commit- 
tee and Kiwanian Franklin King, Jr., 
past president of the club, a member. 


Hollywood, California—The club is 
sponsoring the Hollywood Toastmas- 
ters’ Club with the hope of developing 
speakers who will make a creditable 
showing in the Kiwanis 1936 Forum 
Contest. Kiwanian Thomas Fitzpatrick 
was elected president of the newly 
formed club. 
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Ponca City, Oklahoma—The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs sponsored a 
four weeks’ safety driving campaign 
when Kiwanis scouts picked out the 
safest driver to be found each day. 
From that group the safest driver of 
the week was selected and presented 
with a cash award, a safety deposit 
box rental for one year and various 
other awards made by Ponca City 
merchants. The Publicity Committee 
arranged for a front page article in 
the Ponca City News each day, naming 
the safest driver for the preceding 
day. A safety driving pledge was also 
published in the paper every other day 
and over 500 of these ‘pledges were 
signed and sent to the club. 


Elkton, Maryland—A biblical drama, 
“The First Commandment,” was put 
on by the club under the direction of 
the Committee on the Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. This 
unusual stage offering was something 
entirely different from any production 
ever presented in Elkton and both 
performances were very well attended. 
“The First Commandment” is a 
dramatization of the most interesting 
and important events leading up to and 
connected with the giving of the Ten 
Commandments. Many prominent Elk- 
ton business and professional people 
took active part in the presentation. 


Vancouver, B. C.—‘‘The Wizard of 
the Nile,’”’ presented under the direc- 
tion of the club before a capacity 
house on two evenings, brought in a 
gross income of $12,800. 


Centralia, Washington—An  out- 
standing success was the recent meet- 
ing at Michigan Hill of the Centralia 
club with the grangers when a very 
enjoyable program was put on. Ki- 
wanian J. W. McCarthy acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies and _ introduced 
President Fred Cole, who in turn in- 
troduced the other members of the 
club and their wives. The program in- 
cluded community singing led by Ki- 
wanian A. W. Ehret, a sketch, “One 
Man’s Court,” in which Kiwanian Mil- 
ton Jastram acted as judge, musical 
numbers by a group of Michigan Hill 
boys and girls, a group of numbers by 
a quartet in which Kiwanians Dewey 
Truett, M. Weinberg and Henry 
Yeager sang. 


Anthony, Kansas—A drama in three 
acts, “Jim Learns a Thing or Two,” 
written by Kiwanian Ray Burgess, in 
collaboration with the Kiwanis Edu- 
cation Committee made up of Harold 
Swinson, J. Howard Wilcox and Pres- 
ident Al Gard, was put on recently 
with great success. Before the first 
scene there was a short curtain talk 
explaining that the hope of the club in 
giving this little play was to portray 
the actual workings of an average 
service club. The program included 
also numbers by two quartets, songs 
by a singing cowboy, accompanied by 
a cowboy accordionist, and entertain- 
ment by a team of tap dancers. 
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Winter Haven, Florida—More than 
30 children suffering from defective 
hearing were examined at a clinic held 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis club 
and several other civic organizations. 
A complete examination was given for 
eye, ear, nose and throat ailments and 
practically all of the children were 
found to have defects that are believed 
te affect their hearing. A number of 
the children are receiving immediate 
attention. 


England, Arkansas—A Kiwanis Can 
Clean-Up was sponsored by the club 
in connection with the school May Day 
program: On that day Kiwanian J. F. 
Norman donated the use of his picture 
show for the children. Admittance to 
the show was five tin cans for city 
children, with prizes for those bring- 
ing the most cans, and for the rural 
children some farm product was neces- 
sary for admittance, which was turned 
over to the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for distribution. Over 1200 chil- 
dren attended the show. 


Mount Vernon, Indiana—An inter- 
church basketball league was spon- 
sored by the club this past season with 
four Mount Vernon churches partici- 
pating. A rule of the league was that 
all boys had to attend Sunday School 
on Sunday before they played on the 
following Tuesday. Over 60 _ boys 
played and practiced two times each 
week for 15 weeks, and there was an 
increase of about 25 per cent in Sun- 
day School attendance during that 
time. The winning team was given a 
large felt pennant with the words, 
“Winners 1936 Kiwanis Inter-Church 
Basketball League.”’ Much of the cred- 
it for the success of this activity goes 
to Past President Clinton C. Maurer. 


Irvington, New Jersey—The under- 
privileged child fund of the Irvington 
club has been increased by approxi- 
mately $300 as the result of a com- 
bined revue and minstrel show held 
on the evening of May 1. Kiwanians 
participated in the minstrel and in a 
number of the skits, President William 
H. Franke acting as interlocutor. Ad- 
ditional talent was obtained from the 
schools and various young men’s and 
young women’s organizations. 

This was the club’s first attempt to 
raise money in this fashion and the 
undertaking was so successful and the 
spirit of the club was so benefited by 
the affair that plans are under way to 
make it an annual event. Members of 
the committee in charge included: 
Frederick Kremer, George Lederer, 
Edgar Lawrence, Howard Baker, Fred- 
eric Forshay and John Nelles. 


Lexington, Virginia—An outstand- 
ing accomplishment was the promoting 
and putting on for one full week of 
the Kiwanis Bazaar which had for its 
sole purpose the raising of funds to 
continue work among under-privileged 
children. A total of over $700 was 
cleared on the project. 


Alexandria, Minnesota—A capacity 
crowd saw the “Major Bowes” ama- 
teur program staged by the club re- 
cently. The entire stage of the gym- 
nasium-auditorium was set to repre- 
sent the interior of a broadcasting 
station, complete with microphone, 
chimes and the important gong. The 
judges selected eight of the 28 per- 
formers who put on acts, from whom 
the three winners were chosen by 
audience applause. Ten, five and three 
dollar prizes were awarded the win- 
ners and the proceeds of the show 
were divided between the Boy Scouts 
and the Douglas County 4-H clubs. 

Ernest Davies acted as the radio 
announcer and the Major was per- 
sonified by H. J. Larson. 


Crewe, Virginia—A very successful 
amateur contest was recently spon- 
sored by the Crewe club. The adver- 


tising, which began a month in ad- 
vance in two local newspapers, in- 


cluded an application form. Some 20 
applications were received and five 
comic acts were arranged by club 
members. Tickets were sold at 25 
cents for adults. Children under the 
age of 12 were admitted free. An 
audience of 700 people turned out and 
the net proceeds were approximately 
$90.00. The amount of applause deter- 
mined the winner. 

L. H. Wilson, vice-president of the 
club, writes that this type of enter- 
tainment where not over-exploited is 
very easy to arrange. 
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Salinas, California—Scouts of Troop 
44 were guests of the Salinas club, 
their sponsor, at the opening of the 
celebration of the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Stanley Lawson, scout high commis- 
sioner of the Monterey Bay area, re- 
counted history of the scout move- 
ment, while Albert M. Davis, high 
school principal, told of his trip to the 
international scout jamboree in Lon- 
don. The program was arranged by 
Chairman Jesse Wallace and it was so 
successful that the club plans to make 
this an annual affair. Henry Strobel 
acted as master of ceremonies. 


Denton, Texas—The net profits of 
the tenth annual Kiwanis minstrel 
presented by the club amounted to 
nearly $800. The attendance was the 
largest to attend the show for several 
years, about 3,100 persons being pres- 
ent. The minstrel was in the form of 
a night club floor show, Floyd Graham 
and Ben C. Ivey directing the per- 
formance. The proceeds are being used 
for medical attention to children of 
Denton County. 


Marysville, Ohio—Codperating with 
another Marysville organization, the 
club held a white elephant sale which 
proved to be a gala occasion. The net 
proceeds, amounting to $900, were 
added to the under-privileged child 
fund. Some time ago the school chil- 
dren of the country were examined as 
to physical and dental condition and 
this amount will go toward that project. 


Franklin, Pennsylvania, Automobile and Home Modernization Show 


Pennsylvania, has written into its 

annals the results of the greatest 
project in its history, the Automobile 
and Home Modernization Show, from 
which the club realized more than 
$1,000 for its charity and welfare 
fund, including the main objective, 
service on behalf of under-privileged 
children. 

The show, drawing upwards of 5,000 
persons through the turnstiles on five 
days, was regarded as the most com- 
plete and satisfactory exposition of its 
kind ever promoted in the city. Suc- 
cess attended the show from every 
angle and the Franklin Kiwanians are 
feeling justly proud of their efforts in 
promoting a project from which deal- 
ers and merchants realized much com- 
mercial remuneration and at the same 
time affording the public wholesome 
entertainment and helpful hints in 
supplying their future household and 
automotive needs. 

Headed by its live-wire president, 
George R. Bookwalter, supported by 
co-chairmen G. C. McCandless and 
Taylor Heid with every member of 
the club serving on committees, the 
Franklin club worked tirelessly for 
three weeks to put the show over and 
the results revealed that codperation 
and a willingness to work has a re- 
ward even higher than anticipated. 


Tee KIWANIS Club of Franklin 


More than two score of automobile 
dealers and merchants handling house- 
hold wares participated in the show in 
the spacious plant of the Balmar Cor- 
poration. The use of the plant va- 
cated by the company several months 
ago was provided free of charge by 
the company officials. A representative 
of the Balmar Corporation, Charles 
Patterson, was on hand throughout the 
show and ably assisted the committees. 

Merchants provided valuable door 
prizes for the evening performances 
and the club provided a $50 bill as 
a grand prize for the finale on Satur- 
day night. Many of the members of 
the club, who are merchants or auto 
dealers in the city, had exhibits in 
the show. There were numerous guess- 
ing contests and much to claim the 
attention of the crowds. 

Nightly entertainments were pre- 
sented for the patrons and the crown- 
ing event was a style show staged by 
local merchants on Thursday evening, 
bringing out the largest crowd of the 
week. The participating agencies re- 
ported good commercial results and 
the club continues to be congratulated 
from every corner on the grand suc- 
cess of the event. 

Providing a suitable place can be 
secured the club hopes to make an an- 
nual feature of the auto and home 
show. 
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Beverly Hills, California, Interested 
in Boys Camp 


By HEMAN STARK 


Divisional Director, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


nia pass within a few miles of 

Forestry Camp No. 10 in San Di- 
mas Canyon without suspecting that 
the prize of Ponce de Leon’s quest of 
the Fountain of Youth is being found 
in those very hills where the dross of 
grimy misdoing is being transmuted 
into the pure gold of fine young man- 
hood. This particular camp was the 
first of its kind in the United States 
and is still conceded by many to be 
the model after which others may well 
pattern their adventures into this field 
of beneficence. 

Originally established for vagrant 
boys, the camp now offers a program 
for the local youth who, often unem- 
ployed, unaffiliated in any worth-while 
community activity, or truant from 
school, finds himself in conflict with 
society and perhaps with the police. 
Camp No. 10 has passed beyond the 
dream of its founders, Kenyon J. Scud- 
der, probation officer of Los Angeles 
County, and Judge Samuel R. Blake, 
then Judge of the Juvenile Court. 

With the approval of the County 
Supervisors, the Forestry Department 
set up the camp and supplied the 
equipment and the work; the Probation 
Department undertook to provide resi- 
dent counsellors and assume responsi- 
bility for the behavior of the boys; the 
Bonita High School stepped in later 
with educational features and some 
playground facilities; and the Kiwanis 
Club of Beverly Hills created a special 
committee of business-men who not 
only confer with the official counsel- 
lors but also with the boys. It also 
provides on the last Thursday evening 
of each month a high-class vaudeville 
entertainment and when the term of 
commitment to the camp is over, 
throughout the following probationary 


Tis pass of tourists to Califor- 


period, the club members keep in touch 
with these young fellows and are often 
able to secure suitable work for them 
and a good start in the right direction. 
Less than 15 per cent of these boys 
later have to be sent to correctional 
institutions. 

There is not a gun, a lock, a barred 
or heavily screened window in the 
camp. It is an “honor” camp. In this 
mountainous country, flight would be 
easy, but few run away. There are 60 
boys here now and nearly 800 have 
passed through the camp. That which 
has been done in the San Dimas Camp 
completely refutes the theories of 
those who stress severity with a puni- 
tive motive rather than a policy of 
reconstruction and human help. Ki- 
wanis does well to be proud of its part 
in this program. 

It is no small part of the picture 
that this project pays for itself in 
the value of work actually done, being 
of a permanent character. 

In the surrounding hills the fire men- 
ace is considerable. The San Dimas 
Dam upon which ranchers and nearby 
towns depend for their vital water is 
fed by the catchment on this water 
shed. Therefore its forest and brush 
cover must be protected. That means 
fire breaks and fire motor roads for 
which no funds were available. If 
these boys had not built them they 
could not have been constructed. At 
the present time they are working on 
a 14-mile road to Sunset Peak, about 
six miles of which have been completed. 
This is entirely a pick and shovel and 
wheel barrow job, heavy work, and it 
is so well done that it is said to excel 
any similar job in the country done by 
adults. The boys like doing it for it 
seems to them, as it is, a “he-man’s”’ 
job that is worth the daily grind of 





The Kiwanis Club of Beverly Hills, California, cooperates with the juvenile court of Los Angeles 
County and operates a camp for boys. In the front row you see Kiwanian Kievit, left; then Karl 
Holton, director of the Juvenile Division of the Probational Court, Kiwanian Reeser, County Forest 
Ranger Boyle, Head Camp Counselor Wallin and Kiwanian Barber. 
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eight long and wearying hours. The 
boys consider themselves well paid, 
too, for their toil. They are well fed, 
comfortably housed, supplied with ex- 
cellent educational and recreational 
facilities and medical attention and a 
small fund accumulates to their credit 
as they receive fifty cents per day. 
Out of this fund they are able to 
make amends often for wrongs done 
and then go on their way to readjust 
themselves to citizenship with some 
cash in their pockets. 

Although these youths of from 16 to 
18 years of age are supervised by six 
adult counsellors, each of whom heads 
his own assigned group, the camp 
discipline is maintained largely by the 
boys themselves. They have their own 
mayor, chief of police, editor of their 
monthly magazine and librarian. Boys 
are also selected to assist the two of- 
ficial chefs in the kitchen and every 
Friday evening the twenty-five rank- 
ing “merit” boys go to see the show 
in a Pomona Theatre and on Sundays 
enjoy special privileges in the play- 
grounds of the Bonita High School. 

New boys as they arrive daily suf- 
fer none of the humiliations of penal 
establishments. A committee of boys 
greet them, induct them into their du- 
ties, and get them going. Thus the 
newcomer closes the door on the past 
and faces the future with hope and in 
good humor. He realizes that he is a 
lucky fellow to be among such friends. 

The appearance of the settlement 
is equally fine. There is a well-equip- 
ped assembly hall with a stage, library 
supplied from county headquarters, 
and an editorial annex. The dormitory 
building is excellently appointed and 
comfortable. Hot and cold shower 
baths wait for the lads as they come 
home at the end of the day. There are 
executive offices, a garage, and above 
all else a dining hall with a kitchen 
lacking nothing and including a well- 
stocked pantry and a modern refriger- 
ator. We ate with those boys and know 
both that the food is equal to any- 
thing served in city restaurants and 
that the population eats with appetite 
and satisfaction. 

From the evening meal, they march 
in company formation and while at 
attention are accompanied by the 
bugle call. The flag is correctly low- 
ered. Then the boys go to the games. 
Basket ball, volleyball and_ baseball 
teams follow league procedure. It is 
surprising to see the vigorous play of 
these youngsters after a hard eight- 
hour-day of labor. 

The Federal Transient Service in 
approving mood has set up a number 
of similar camps. They should, for 
such camps are remaking American 
citizens. The boys have been taught 
to enjoy honest work and its rewards. 
During the evening educational hours 
they have been taught job ethics and 
how to seek and get hold of a job. 
Science, mechanical arts, singing and 
other classes invite them. Wise busi- 
ness men on the Kiwanis committee 
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confer with them. They have learned 
something of the value of decent citi- 
zenship and of self-mastery under the 
kindly direction of Ray Wallin, camp 
director, and his fine staff of well 
trained counsellors. 

Any Kiwanis club wishing to do so 
may communicate with Herbert K. 
Barber, vice-president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Beverly Hills, California, ask- 
ing for more information about this 
fascinatingly worth-while opportunity 
to serve not only America but also to 
discover in the heart of youth itself 
that renewal which Ponce de Leon 
failed to find. 


San Antonio, Texas—The Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance coéperated 
with the San Antonio Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Council during National Youth 
Week by planning and carrying out 
a vocational guidance program. The 
pupils of all public, private and paro- 
chial schools were invited to make trips 
through six representative industries. 
Three hundred fifteen students took 
advantage of the opportunity and were 
conducted on each tour by an official 
of the host firm who gave explana- 
tions of the working of the plant, its 
products and its system of employ- 
ment. 


Chattanooga Club Works to Increase Value 
of Auditorium 


is the motto of the Chattanooga 

club’s campaign to make _ the 
city’s Municipal Auditorium of more 
value. The Auditorium was built as a 
result of a movement started by the 
Kiwanis Club immediately after the 
World War as a memorial to the Chat- 
tanooga soldiers and sailors who served 
in the war. 

In its early days the city govern- 
ment appropriated liberally for the up- 
keep of the auditorium and it figured 
in some of the biggest commercial and 
cultural events of Chattanooga’s his- 
tory. Since the depression, however, 
this appropriation has been reduced 
and the city government has been ex- 
pecting the auditorium to earn an in- 
come with road shows and other pay 
attractions. 

The Kiwanis Club through a com- 
mittee sponsored an extensive study 
of the auditorium and made a compre- 
hensive report urging that the city re- 
store the auditorium appropriation to its 
former total and as a community 
center give service free to all patriotic 
and public spirited organizations. This 
committee was made into a permanent 
committee with Harry Bickers as 
chairman and T. Carlton Wright, John 
Menefee, Ben F. Hunt and R. L. Park, 
members. 

The committee is now working with 
a view to putting its recommendations 
into effect. The improvements will in- 
clude a renovation of the physical 
properties of the big building and the 
club feels that Chattanooga can in- 
vite conventions with much more en- 
thusiasm and guarantee that they can 
be handled smoothly. 


Fe Service Rather Than Profit’ 


A Chattanooga Kiwanis Experience 
Dating Back Five Years 


The Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga 
was given the most inspirational start 
on a year’s work in its history in the 
visit early this year of Charles E. 
Rinehart. former International trus- 
tee and past governor of the Califor- 
nia-Nevada District. This focused the 


club’s interest on a wonderful Kiwanis 
experience dating back to five years 
ago. 

Early in 1931 Mr. and Mrs. Rinehart 
were on the Ponce De Leon train of 
the Southern Railway when it was 
wrecked just a few miles north of 
Chattanooga. Mrs. Rinehart was killed 
and Mr. Rinehart, badly injured was 
brought to a Chattanooga hospital. 

The news was immediately flashed 
to the Chattanooga club and while Mr. 
Rinehart, at times almost despairing 
of life, lay helpless in the hospital 
for nearly four months, Chattanooga 
Kiwanians were constantly at his bed- 
side. Kiwanian Rinehart has a won- 
derful personality and the results of 
the association were mutual, Chatta- 
nooga Kiwanians giving him courage, 
and his personality in turn benefiting 
them. 

When Mr. Rinehart was able to 
leave for home he promised the group 
of Kiwanians that went with him to 
the station that he would return to 
Chattanooga and show his apprecia- 
tion for the consideration that had 
been shown him. It was a long time 
before Mr. Rinehart regained strength 
sufficient to travel and then business 
conditions kept him from making good 
his promise to the Chattanooga club 
until January of this year. 

Although five years had passed the 
memory of the association with him 
was keen and the word that he was 
coming to visit the club was the occa- 
sion of general rejoicing. He was first 
a guest of a big stag party at the Ki- 
wanis den, the home of Past President 
Ben F. Hunt, on Signal Mountain. He 
was the guest and principal speaker 
at the club on January 21. 

That night he was honor guest at a 
dinner and reception at the home of 
Kiwanian Don C. Peglar and Mrs. 
Peglar. He was also entertained by 
Past President T. Carlton Wright and 
Mrs. Wright and Secretary S. Russell 
Dow and Mrs. Dow. 

Mr. Rinehart is Regional Director of 
the Boy Scouts and the final event 
honoring him was the annual boy scout 
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banquet at which he gave the main 
address. 

It so happened that the day 
of Charles Rinehart’s address before 
the club several new members were 
admitted to membership and his story 
of what Kiwanis fellowship had meant 
to him made it a memorable occasion. 


Richmond, Indiana—One hundred 
thirteen students from the various 
schools in the county entered the fifth 
annual spelling contest conducted by 
the Richmond club. The contest was 
in charge of the Farm Activities Com- 
mittee. The officials were introduced 
by Chairman Ear] Allen, Denver Har- 
lan acted as master of ceremonies and 
John F. Holaday, Harry B. Reeves and 
Lloyd W. Ashby served as pronounc- 
ers. The judges were A. W. King, Ed. 
A. Jackson, W. Ray Stevens and H. J. 
Hanes; Arthur H. Hines acted as of- 
ficial lexicographer and S. W. Milligan 
as official recorder. An award of $1.00 
was made to the first place speller of 
each of the grades, with $7.00 going 
to the grand champion (Miss Betty 
Kay, an eighth grade student) and 
$4.00 to the reserve champion. 


Lafayette, Indiana—District Gover- 
nor George Byers of the Lafayette 
club was awarded the Silver Beaver 
by the Boy Scouts of America for dis- 
tinguished service to American boy- 
hood. Governor Byers has for several 
years been president of the Tippecanoe 
Area Council of the Boy Scouts. Other 
members of the Lafayette club parti- 
cipating in boy scout work are: Lynn 
Miller, chairman of Reading Program; 
George Wolf, chairman of Health and 
Safety; W. H. McDowell, W. A. Knapp, 
Thomas R. Johnston and District Sec- 
retary Paul F. Butz. This work is spon- 
sored by the Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work, of which Joseph B. 


Gleason is chairman. 


Selma, Alabama—The Committee on 
Business Standards sponsored an es- 
say contest recently, inviting any high 
school student who wished to partici- 
pate to write an essay on the subject, 
“Do We Need Better Business Stan- 
dards?”” The young people responded 
enthusiastically. A prize of $5.00 was 
given the writer of the best essay and 
the second winning student received 
an appropriate prize. At the meeting 
when the prizes were awarded the 
principals of the various schools in 
Selma were guests of the club and 
Capt. W. M. Jackson, principal of the 
Selma High School, gave the main ad- 
dress of the evening. 


Yakima, Washington—The Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Work was ex- 
tremely active in supervising the 
Grand Council Fire in celebration of 
the Camp Fire Girls’ birthday meeting. 
Six hundred girls participated in the 
celebration. The program, seating, se- 
curing of speakers, etc., were all ar- 
ranged by this committee. 
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Public Radio Boards 


(From page 413) 
interests of that class of commercial 
broadcasters which is desirous of giv- 
ing time on their stations to education, 
social welfare, and public affairs. 

Some of the commercial broad- 
casters have found it expedient to 
turn over their facilities to responsible 
groups and thereby relieve themselves 
of worry as to what kinds of programs 
should be put on. This has_ been 
particularly true in the field of relig- 
ion. It offers a precedent suggesting 
that the problem of securing alloca- 
tions of broadcast time for the use of 
state, regional, and national boards 
(the second major objective of the 
radio board plan) might not be so 
hard to solve. 

The third major function, the pro- 
motion of allocations of funds for use 
by such boards, is not as difficult as 
it might at first appear. The radio 
board plan offers advantages which 
more than pay its way. To educational, 
cultural, and civic institutions or 
agencies it offers the opportunity to 
pool their radio interests in a single 
cooperating unit which could produce 
quality programs much more cheaply 
than could each constituent member 
operating independently. To station 
owners it offers the advantage of a 
better series of broadcasts than any 
of them could produce singly. 

There are, moreover, several sources 
which are at least potential contribu- 
tors to such a project. First, there is 
private philanthropy. An American 
Public Radio Board would be an en- 
during monument to the intelligence 
and foresight of any individual or 
foundation. Secondly, there is the 
possibility of contributions from for- 
mal education in return for demon- 
strated improvement which radio 
might make in the effectiveness of 
teaching. The potential value of the 
improvement has been estimated con- 
servatively at $100,000,000. A third 
source of finance might be the com- 
mercial broadcasters. They recognize 
their obligation to operate in the pub- 
lic interest as one of the conditions 
under which they hold their federal 
licenses. If the American Public Radio 
Board could help them to discharge 
their responsibility, they might well be 
expected to help defray the cost of 
supplying the service. 

An obvious advantage of this plan 
for codperative public broadcasts is 
the fact that it does not demand a 
fixed minimum expenditure for a dem- 
onstration of its value and acceptabil- 
ity. How much an initial trial would 
cost is difficult to estimate. Budgets 
for public boards would need to be 
very flexible in order to adjust easily 
to requirements as they arise. For this 
reason a fourth major objective, ex- 
perimental demonstration, has been set 
up as a part of the plan. It is designed 
to prove the value of the service and 
to show just what the financial re- 
quirements might be. 
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» The Question Box « | 


| Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questiens, | 
| of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. | 
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Q.—Our regular meeting day was a 
legal holiday and no meeting was held. 
Should this be considered on our 
monthly report? (Club Secretary.) 


A.—Yes. It is generally customary 
for a club to arrange its meeting for 
another day of the week when its reg- 
ular day falls on a legal holiday. If 
this is not done, you will have to report 
zero for the attendance for that week. 


Q.—Please state the difference be- 
tween the objectives and the objects of 
Kiwanis. (Club Secretary.) 


A.—The objects of Kiwanis state the 
policy and purposes of the organiza- 
tion. The objectives are the interpreta- 
tion of the objects in definite, practical 
projects. 


Q.—It has been customary in our 
club for a member who is not able to 
attend our luncheon to sign an attend- 
ance slip at the hotel and leave it with 
the clerk at the desk. The person sign- 
ing the attendance slip did not eat at 
the hotel and did not stay for the meet- 
ing, merely left his name on the attend- 
ance slip and then left. Is this practice 
permissible? (Club Secretary.) 


A.—It certainly is not. The attend- 
ance rules of Kiwanis provide that the 
member shall be in attendance for at 
least sixty per cent of the meeting in 
order to secure credit for attendance. 
While such action on the part of a 
member indicates a certain amount of 
interest in the club, by making that 
effort he is not contributing anything 
to the meeting and I do not see how 
anyone could possibly consider such an 
action attendance as far as the record 
of the club goes. It looks like “padding 
the pay roll” to me. 


Q.—I am anxious to know whether 
the report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership in making its recommendation 
to the Board of Directors is necessary 
for the election of club members. If 
the committee should decline to recom- 
mend one for membership, have they 
the right to drop the prospective mem- 
ber without bringing their negative re- 
port before the Board? (Lieutenant 
Governor.) 


A.—The Standard Form for Club 
By-Laws states that each proposal for 
membership shall be considered by the 
Classification and Membership Com- 
mittee. It shall be referred by that 
committee to the Board of Directors. 
They should report to the Board on 


each proposal whether with approval or 
disapproval. The Board then approves 
or disapproves the recommendation of 
the committee, 


Q.—I have recently been apprised 
of the fact that there is a member of 
a Kiwanis club in this division who is 
also a member of a Rotary club in the 
same location. This situation seems so 
unusual that I am interested in know- 
ing whether it is permissible by either 
or both organizations. (Club Sec- 
retary.) 


A.—There is to my knowledge no 
by-laws provision in either Rotary or 
Kiwanis on this matter. There is, how- 
ever, a long existing policy in both 
organizations that dual membership 
should not be held and should be 
avoided in the election of members. 
Rotary International has emphasized 
this and so has Kiwanis International. 
If a man gives of his time, mind, and 
money to any one of the service organi- 
zations, he is using as much as he is 
justified in taking from his family and 
business. Personally, I am _ always 
suspicious of the motive back of such 
multiple memberships in service organi- 
zations, although perhaps my suspic- 
ions are not always justified in the 
individual case, 


Q.—Our dentist’s classification is 
filled in both the active and reserve 
classes. Recently there came to town a 
dentist from another community where 
he was a member of a Kiwanis club in 
good standing. He presented his name 
to our club and because our classifica- 
tions were filled was advised we could 
not offer him the privileges of the club 
at this time. In answer to this he in- 
formed me that we could not deny him 
an active part in the club as he would 
be a transferred member only. Will 
you please instruct me so we can dis- 
pose of the matter without getting into 
difficulties? (Club Secretary.) 


A.—Your letter indicates that your 
club extended all the courtesies that 
could possibly be required of it from 
this Kiwanian. He had no rights as a 
former member because under the by- 
laws his membership automatically 
ceased when he left the territorial lim- 
its of his club. It would be unsound 
for you, even if the by-laws did not 
prohibit it, to break down your classi- 
fication and membership setup and thus 
create a precedent which could only 
be embarrassing to you at some future 
time. 
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Personals 


Congratulations are in order for two 
Kiwanians of Birmingham, Alabama. 
Past President James E. Chappell has 
been elected president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
R. A. Polglaze has been named secre- 
tary of the State Board of Registra- 
tion for Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors. 


Charles G. Reigner, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has just published some 
very interesting verses on the subject 
of education. He was prompted to 
write these because of his many years 
of publishing text books and dealing 
with educators and schools. 


Kiwanian William Norwood Brig- 
ance of Crawfordsville, Indiana, has 
accepted a position as head of the de- 
partment of English at the University 
of Hawaii. He will leave for Honolulu 
some time this month. 


Dr. Charles E. Sohl, Glenside, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
District of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Association. 


The Jacksonville, Florida, club, has 
a great many distinguished members. 
Scott M. Loftin, immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
will be Florida’s Junior United States 
Senator until the successor to the late 
ark Trammell is elected. He was ap- 
pointed by Governor Dave Sholtz. S. 
Allen Kyle is president of the Florida 
State Embalmers and Funeral Direc- 
tors; Jesse L. Williams is a member of 
the board of directors of the Title and 
Trust Company of Florida, and D. M. 
Barnett is a member of the City Plan- 
ning and Advisory Board; H. Finley 
Tucker was elected president of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
with J. G. Bright, C. L. Gaines and 
R. M. Smith members of that board. 
Harold B. Wahl was named Florida 
Chairman of the Junior Bar Confer- 
ence, American Bar Association. 


Secretary Gordon Bubolz of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, has been appointed as 
Associate Agricultural Economist of 
the Farm Credit Administration to as- 
sist the government with insurance 
problems. 


President Wm. H. Bryan of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been elected pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Convention Bu- 
reau. 


W. H. Davy of Moorhead, Minneso- 
ta, for years an active member of the 
club and now over 92 years of age, 
finds he is unable to attend regularly 
due to ill health so the club has voted 
him an honorary member. 


Joseph M. Tedford, president of the 
Camas-Washougal, Washington, club, 
is a member of the City of Camas 
Planning Commission and Robert El- 
mer Smith is president of the Council. 
Both were appointed by the mayor re- 
cently. 


Harvey Taylor of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, was recently reélected chair- 
man of the Republican State Commit- 
tee. Col. Edward H. Schell is to be the 
recipient of a “Reilly Medal” as an- 
nounced by the Department of Mili- 
tary Affairs for “long, faithful and 
continuous service rendered in mili- 
tary circles.” 


Immediate Past President Fred W. 
Green of Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
reélected president of the Greater 
Youngstown Flower Show Association 
for 1936. 


A great civic leader in Miami and a 
loyal Kiwanian is Ellis Hollums, man- 
aging editor of the Miami Herald. 
Eight years ago he inaugurated the 
front page picture feature “We Have 
With Us Today.” 


Past President Eugene O’Keefe of 
Hutchison, Kansas, has been named 
president of the Reno County Safety 
Council. 


Kiwanians are prominent in the 
Chamber of Commerce in Glendora, 
California, with Past President Her- 
bert E. Jack serving as president, Im- 
mediate Past President J. Frank Jen- 
kins as first vice-president, Arthur B. 
Venberg as treasurer, and Past Presi- 
dent I. Ross Dana, Thomas H. Miller, 
F. E. Teter, and President Will C. Mil- 
ler serving as directors. Kiwanian Jack 
has also been elected as a director of 
the San Gabriel Valley Center Farm 
Bureau which is a member of the Los 
Angeles County Farm Bureau. 


Immediate Past President Charles 
Donat Turcotte of St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, has been elected first 
vice-president of the Province of Que- 
bee Society for Crippled Children. 


Henry Hamilton Huff, secretary of 
the Plant City, Florida, club, was re- 
cently appointed by Governor Sholtz 
as a member of the Hillsborough Coun- 
ty School Board and George A. Carey, 
past president of the club, has been 
reélected president of the Florida 
Strawberry Festival Association for 
1936. Secretary Huff has served the 
club in that capacity for 15 years. 


Past President Louis N. Anderson 
of Montclair, New Jersey, now re- 
gional director of the Florists Tele- 
graph Association, was tendered a 
testimonial dinner at Hotel Astor in 
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New York where 600 attended to pay 
him honor. Kiwanian Harold A. Fergu- 
son has been elected president of the 
New Jersey Council of Education. 


Kiwanian E. E. Arington of Modes 
to, California, is now serving as Chief 
of Police. 


Col. Ray A. Johnston of Boonville, 
Missouri, has been appointed com- 
manding officer of the various units of 
the Missouri National Guard. He is to 
continue as the chief executive officer 
of the Missouri units. 


Myron McCurry of Franklin, Indi 
ana, immediate past district governor 
and a member of the Internationa] 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work, 
was asked to write the introduction to 
a booklet used by the National Youth 
Administration of Indiana. 


Immediate Past President A. Harry 
Shook of Tarentum, Pennsylvania, was 
appointed by representatives of four 
local communities to act as Emergency 
Relief Chairman in charge of relief 
work made necessary by the recent 
flood. Homer W. Woods, secretary of 
the club, was named as his assistant in 
charge of the administration of food. 
More than 17,500 persons in the Val- 
ley suffered severely as a result of the 
flood. Kiwanian Woods was appointed 
chairman of the Flood Loss Appraise- 
ment Committee. He selected 27 as- 
sistants and made a detailed report of 
the property loss amounting to $2,512,- 
000. He was also appointed to rep- 
resent the F. H. A. in the Western 
District of Pennsylvania in an effort to 


provide financial relief for flood 
stricken sufferers. 
Kiwanian E. R. Kaufman, charter 


member of the Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana, club, a past president, former 
trustee and lieutenant governor and a 
prominent attorney has been commis- 
sioned a Colonel on Governor Richard 
W. Leche’s staff. He is also secretary 
of the Lake Charles Harbor and Ter- 
minal District. Kiwanian Lowry B. 
Eastland, Baton Rouge, who has served 
as president and trustee, has been 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Louisiana. He 
led the grand march at the Inaugural 
Ball of Governor Leche held in the 
spacious gymnasium of the Louisiana 
State University. 


Sheriff J. P. Ramsey, Horace Zet- 
rouer, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and past president Claude 
F. Lee, executive of the Sparks The- 
atres of Gainesville, Florida, received 
awards of merit from the governor of 
Florida because of their efforts in be- 
half of safety during 1935. 
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Two Wichita, Kansas, Kiwanians 
were recently honored when Past Gov- 
ernor Leroy O. Ripley was elected 
president of the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce and former senator Ben- 
jamin Hegler was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors. 


Dwight W. Durant, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is the new president of the East 
Bay Master Plumbers’ Association. 


Kiwanian John J. Hart, Ottawa, II- 
linois, has been elected secretary of 
the National Association of Post- 
masters. 


John W. Eagle, secretary of the Bev- 
erly Hills, California, club for the past 
five years was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Beverly Hills Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Jay K. Bangs, who is president of 
the Long Beach Council of Boy Scouts 
and a member of the Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, club, was awarded his Eagle 
Scout Badge at the Court of Honor 
held recently. So far as is known this 
is the first time in the history of 
scouting that a council president re- 
ceived this award. 


Kiwanian Charles G. Burton has 
been elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Lakewood, Ohio, and 
Kiwanian Carl Zwierlein has_ been 
elected treasurer of the same organiza- 
tion. 


Compliments are in order for Frank 
M. Perkins of Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
for his 14 years of perfect attendance. 


Kiwanian Perkins is now 75 years 
young. 
Henry J. Robison, member of the 


Kiwanis Club of Ravenna, Ohio, for 
many years and for 13 years Probate 
Judge of Portage County, has been 
appointed to an office in the State Wel- 
fare Department to codrdinate the 
work of various state agencies render- 
ing public relief. Geo. G. McClelland, 
president of the club has been ap- 
pointed by Governor M. L. Davy to 
fill the vacancy of Probate Judge. Pre- 
vious to this he has served as clerk of 
courts and assistant principal of the 
high school. 


Kiwanis is well represented in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, with Jack L. Rob- 
inson being on the Family Welfare 
Board, Wm. Treloar on the Auditorium 
Board, and President Horace D. Riegle 
on the Chamber of Commerce Board. 


Past President Joseph A. Nowicki, 
Yonkers, New York, has been re-ap- 
pointed Deputy City Clerk for the 
third term. 


Joe A. Seifert of Detroit, Michigan, 
is serving his third term as president 
of the Wayne County Society of 
Optometrists. 


Kiwanian H. A. Flinn of Berea, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Berea Business Association for the 
third consecutive term. 


Kiwanian A. W. Hill, Jr. of Eureka, 
California, has been elected president 
of the Eureka Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and Regional Vice Presi- 
dent of the California State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Robert H. Lawlor, member of the 
Springfield, Illinois club, is president 
of the Abraham Lincoln Concil of Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Past President Chas. W. Popham of 
Rutherford, South Bergen, New Jer- 
sey, has been appointed on the Board 
of Directors of the Boy Scout Council. 


Kiwanian W. E. Roberts, Jr., of the 
Columbus, Mississippi club, has been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel of the Second Battalion. He 
will be executive officer of the regi- 
ment. 


At least three Capital District clubs 
now include in their rosters the name 
‘“Barny” Barnard. The latest addition 
of this name to Kiwanis membership 
is Horace “Barny” Barnard, installed 
as a new member of the Richmond, 
Virginia club, March 9. His brother, 
Virgil O. “Barny’” Barnard who has 
been a member of the Washington, 
D. C., club since April 13, 1932, wel- 
comed him into the organization. 

Clarence D. “Barny” Barnard, 
member of the Norfolk, Virginia, club 
since March 24, 1927, wired his re- 
grets that he would not be present. 
Washington’s “Barny” is inter-club 
relations chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Capital District Inter-Club 
Relations Committee. 


Kiwanian Joseph Price of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been reélected manager 
and treasurer of Mercy Hospital. This 
will mark Kiwanian Price’s 20th year 
as chief of staff at Mercy. 


Welcome W. Bender, member of the 
Elizabeth, New Jersey club, has been 
reélected president of the Board of 
Water Commissioners and Past Presi- 
dent Charles H. Schlichter has been 
reélected president of the Public Li- 
brary Board. 


Kiwanian Wm. T. Powell of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was honored by being 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Award for 1935 by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This award is given 
to some man between the age of 21 
and 35 who has rendered the most 
outstanding civic work in the City. 
Kiwanian Frank A. Daniels is serving 
as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce this year. 


Former Lieutenant Governor George 
P. Homnes, Crosby, North Dakota, was 
appointed to the State Welfare Board, 
Arthur W. Nystrom elected County 
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Sheriff, Olaf Braatelien appointed Con- 
ciliation Commissioner and Referee in 
Bankruptcy under the Department of 
Justice, and for the ninth consecutive 
time, Secretary Fred W. Dingler was 
elected Judge of the County Court. 
Thomas C. Jepsen of the Crosby club 
is serving as Assistant States Attorney. 


Leo J. Peterson of Amarillo, Texas, 
was elected president of the West 
Texas Hotel Managers’ Association 
and Dr. Ben T. Blackwell was elected 
to the Executive Council of the Boy 
Scouts. 


Three members of the Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, club are on the Govern- 
ing Board of the Crippled Children’s 
League of Allegheny County — Clar- 
ence Ailes, vice-president; Herbert 
G. Smith, director; J. Clark Stewart, 
chairman of the legal committee. 


Harry Smith of Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, was elected president of the Sen- 
ior Chamber of Commerce and C. Wil- 
liam Queale, who has served as secre- 
tary of the club, was elected presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Phil W. Damon has had a per- 
fect attendance record since August, 
1921, which makes about fifteen years 
and Harry Maxwell, who has served as 
lieutenant governor, trustee, president 
and secretary, has had a perfect rec- 
ord with his club for over ten years. 


Cc. C. Cunningham, El Dorado, Kan- 
sas, has been elected to the State 
Board of Agriculture. 


Kiwanian Otto H. Eisenlohr, Dallas, 
Texas, is now governor of the Ninth 
Regional District of the National Sta- 
tioners’ Association. 


Ray E. McCormack, member at 
Bend, Oregon, superintendent of the 
Bend public schools, was elected vice- 
president of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. J. Alton Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Bend club, was appointed 
Superintendent of Deschutes County 
when it was formed in 1916 and has 
held the office continually since. 


Past President J. Quill Nebeker, Og- 
den, Utah, was appointed vice presi- 
dent of the Box Elder County Bar As- 
sociation. 


In Thomasville, Georgia, Rev. T. F. 
Callaway was reélected president of 
the Georgia Baptist Convention, Ar- 
thur A. Clark was elected chairman of 
the seventh district petroleum indus- 
tries committee, and R. D. Carr, Jr. 
was elected vice president of the Geor- 
gia State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Immediate Past President Wilson P. 
Turnipseed of the Kiwanis Club of 
Ocala, Florida, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ocala Merchants Associa- 
tion, 





The Power 


to Destroy 


By HARVEY L. LUTZ 


Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University 


Nias THAN a hundred years ago 
the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Mr. John Mar- 
shall, made this striking observation 
in one of his decisions on taxation: 
“The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” The decision was an important 
one, but his brief statement, which 
was really an offhand remark, has 
lived in the memories of many who 
never heard of this case. It has often 
been quoted as a criticism of taxes and 
of tax levies, but not always with full 
understanding of the conditions under 
which it may or may not be true. 

The statement evidently carries a 
hidden meaning, something that is not 
apparent on the surface. It cannot 
mean, for example, that all taxation 
is destructive. Taxes provide the mon- 
ey for governmental services, and 
much that government does can be 
shown to be advantageous for indus- 
try and for the people. Evidently or- 
dinary taxation does not destroy. On 
the contrary, it may lead to the cre- 
ation of more wealth, on account of 
the maintenance of peaceful, orderly 
and secure conditions for the conduct 
of business and trade. 

Yet there must be an element of 
truth in this maxim or it would have 
been forgotten long ago. Under some 
conditions the power to tax, and the 
exercise of that power, are destruc- 
tive. This is no doubt the meaning that 
was intended. The author’s meaning 
must have been that the unlimited 
power to tax is the power to destroy. 
In other words, moderate taxation is 
not necessarily destructive, but ex- 
cessive taxation may be. Taxation 
means the taking of private income 
or wealth for public purposes. When 
any government exercises its power 
of taxation in unlimited degree, it is 
capable of taking everything. Exces- 
sive taxation may therefore mean the 
destruction of the activities upon 
which rest the future ability to pay 
taxes. Moderate taxation of incomes 
or property or inheritances is_ not 
harmful, but exorbitant taxation of 
them can destroy wealth or jobs or the 
source of an income. 

What defense is there against tax- 
ation so heavy as to be destructive? 
We cannot abolish it just because its 
unwise or unlimited use may be de- 
structive. The answer is that we must 
learn to use taxation so as to avoid 
these effects. We have done this in 
other cases and we must do it in the 
ease of taxation. Firearms are de- 
structive when improperly used, but 
we do not abolish them. Rather we reg- 
ulate their use. Nitro-glycerine is like- 
wise destructive, but we restrict its use 
so as to avoid wanton destruction. 


Learning to avoid destruction 
through taxation will not be easy. The 
only way of doing this is by reducing 
taxation to more reasonable levels. 
This will be extremely difficult unless 
government can manage, in some way, 
to get along on less money. There are, 
in general, two reasons for the large 
amount of public spending that results 
in heavy taxes. One reason is that the 
people demand so much of a govern- 
ment, and the other is that govern- 
mental methods and organization are 
inefficient. Something can be done 
about the latter cause of heavy taxes. 
Not much can be done about the for- 
mer cause of high taxes, namely, the 
public demand for more governmental 
services, until the people are ready 
for a change of heart on this matter. 

Another thing that must be learned, 
is that taxation should not be discrim- 
inatory. Some persons are always 
ready to regulate or penalize, by tax- 
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ation, the things of which they disap- 
prove. For example, some believe that 
there should be very heavy taxes on 
liquors and the liquor business. Heavy 
taxation could destroy this business 
but it could not destroy the “bootleg- 
ger.”’ On the contrary, it would be his 
best friend. Again, others believe that 
all large incomes and estates should 
be destroyed by excessive taxation. 
This could no doubt be done. No one 
knows, however, whether or not there 
would be more jobs and better wages 
afterward. This kind of taxation would 
probably diminish the nation’s capital 
supply in the long run. A good idea of 
its effects on the general well-being 
can be had by looking at a country 
that has very little capital, such as 
China. 

If we are to avoid the destructive 
effects of taxation, we must reduce its 
amount and we must observe the prin- 
ciple of reasonable taxation in levying 
such taxes as are needed. Whenever 
we use taxation as a penalty, or to 
regulate, or discriminate against the 
things we do not like, we open the 
door to serious abuses. Some of us 
may escape them this year and next 
year. Once discrimination becomes the 
rule, however, none of us has perman- 
ent protection against its abuses. 


The Farm Mortgage Myth 


By GUS W. DYER 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, Vanderbilt University 


HE FARM mortgage problem as 

generally understood is a pure myth. 
The impression created by agitators 
and politicians that the farmers are 
hopelessly mortgaged, and on the brink 
of bankruptcy and ruin is absolutely 
without foundation in fact. Radical 
legislation has been enacted and enor- 
mous public gifts have been made in 
the interest of the farmers on the as- 
sumption of a condition of distress 
that never existed. 

The government reports on the 
mortgage question are decidedly mis- 
leading to the average reader. 

From the census reports of 1930 we 
get the following: 

Total farm mortgage 

NS aes When bw $9,241,390,000 
Total number of farms 

of owners and tenants 


mortwaged......60.. 4,162,131 
Total number of farms 

operated by owners 

ee 1,845,997 


This seems to mean that an over- 
whelming proportion of the farmers of 
this country are under mortgage. To 
the casual reader it gives a dark pic- 
ture. These figures, however, are ter- 
ribly misleading. There are 2,684,365 
tenants in this country, and every ten- 
ant is recorded as a separate farmer, 
and the few acres he tills are desig- 
nated a farm. This means if a planta- 
tion owner has 500 tenants and has any 


kind of mortgage on his plantation, 
large or small, the 500 tenants are 
recorded by the government as 500 
mortgaged farmers. If the plantation 
owner works hired labor, his planta- 
tion is recorded as one farm. 

Why the government should record 
land worked by tenants on a plantation 
as mortgaged farms because the owner 
used his plantation as collateral in se- 
curing a loan for investment in other 
fields, is difficult to understand. 

Since great quantities of agricul- 
tural land are owned by corporations, 
syndicates, big estates, banks and land 
speculators, the fact that this land for 
the most part is mortgaged means ab- 
solutely nothing with reference to the 
general condition of agriculture. 

Everyone who knows anything about 
business knows that it is the rule for 
successful business men to make use 
of the mortgage as a means of con- 
verting wealth into active working cap- 
ital. Here the mortgage is not a sign 
of poverty, but of prosperity. An 
English syndicate is cultivating 13,000 
acres of cotton in a southern state. If 
the huge sum that the government 
gives to these Englishmen for “not 
raising cotton” is not sufficient to sup- 
ply all the capital that is needed, it 
is no reflection on the success of their 
enterprise that they secure a loan on 
the plantation. 

Eliminating the above classes of 
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land owners, that we may understand 
the condition of the real American 
farmer, we have the following facts: 
Farms operated by full 





WRT ai scucesiacvockiesss 2,911,644 
Farms operated by full 
owners, mortgaged.. 1,145,737 
Farms free of mort- 
sd icnchikaaspeeereenis 1,765,907 


on these farms 1925 $4,517,259,000 
Mortgage indebtedness 
on these farms 1930 $4,080,176,000 





Reduction mortgages 
between 1925 and 
DED. cia coneccasensoastessede $437,083,000 


Value of farms oper- 

ated by owners 1900 $9,129,328,000 
Value of farms oper- 

ated by owners in 

RE sacks ccukokeareuavensts $21,123,468,000 





Increase in value of 
farms 1900-1930 ....$11,994,140,000 
Over 60% of the farms of this coun- 
try operated by full owners are ab- 
solutely free of mortgage. The mort- 


gage indebtedness on these farms is 
less than 24% of the value of all 
farms so operated. 

There are 1,095,900 farms operated 
by owners in the southern states, and 
787,419 or more than 70% are abso- 
lutely free of mortgage. Mortgage in- 
debtedness on farms of this class is 
less than 17% of the total value of 
all farms operated by owners. 

The public debt of the City of De- 
troit is twenty million dollars larger 
than the combined farm mortgage in- 
debtedness of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana. The public debt of Philadelphia 
is several million dollars greater than 
the combined mortgage indebtedness 
of the states named, with ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky added. 

The government could have paid off 
the whole farm mortgage indebtedness 
of all the farms in this country op- 
erated by owners from the appropria- 
tion made by the last Congress for 
emergency incidentals and then had 
left nearly a billion dollars for poli- 
tical purposes. 


Future Farmers of America 


By W. LYLE MOWLDS 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Dover, Delaware; Delaware State Adviser, F. F. A. 


ization, much time and thought has 

been given to the boys’ and girls’ 
club work. By this, it is generally un- 
derstood to mean the 4-H Clubs and 
Boy and Girl Scouts. 

I am going to submit a third or- 
ganization that I believe deserves the 
loyal support of Kiwanis International. 
That organization is the Future Far- 
mers of America, (F. F. A.) a nation- 
al organization of farm boys who have 
been studying and practicing agricul- 
ture under the leadership of thousands 
of vocational agriculture teachers in 
the high schools of this country. 

In 1918 Congress passed what was 
known as the Smith-Hughes Bill ap- 
propriating federal matching money to 
the states which would promote 
courses in vocational agriculture in the 
high schools. This plan was rapidly 
taken up by the states and today there 
are over 125,000 boys taking vocation- 
al agriculture in the high schools. 

Ten years later there was charter- 
ed by Congress an organization of 
these boys who had banded themselves 
together in local, state and national 
units—this organization called them- 
selves the Future Farmers of America, 
and today numbers 110,000. 

This organization has taken for its 
motto: 

“Learning to do; doing to learn; 
earning to live; living to serve.”’ 

This organization is divided into 


l’ OUR set-up of the Kiwanis organ- 


four grades of membership: 

1. Greenhand: Boys who are in 
their first year of vocational agricul- 
ture and must possess facilities for, 
and have, a satisfactory program of 


supervised farming. 

2. Future Farmer Degree: Boys 
who have completed one year of voca- 
tional agriculture; have earned and 
deposited in the bank, $25.00; regular- 
ly enrolled in vocational agriculture 
and able to lead a discussion for ten 
minutes. 

8. State Farmer Degree: (This is 
the highest award a state association 
may make). Boys must have had at 
least two years of vocational agricul- 
tural work; earned and deposited at 
least $200.00 in the bank; be familiar 
with parliamentary procedure; make 
a school judging or public speaking 
team, 

Each state is allowed ten State Far- 
mers for the first 500 members and 
not more than 2 per cent of the total 
membership. Written records’ of 
achievements are gone over very care- 
fully by the State Adviser and State 
Executive Committee. 

4. American Farmer Degree: This 
degree is awarded at the time of the 
National Convention each fall in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. These boys must 
be engaged in the farming occupation 
or have definite plans for becoming a 
farmer. They must have earned and 
productively invested (or have in 
bank) at least $500.00. These boys 
must be recommended by the National 
Committee and then be voted on by 
the delegates and receive a majority 
of the votes. 

The purposes of the F. F. A. are: 

1. To develop-competent, aggres- 
sive, rural and agricultural leadership. 
2. To strengthen the confidence 
of the farm boy in himself and his 
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work. 

3. To create more interest in the 
intelligent choice of farming occupa- 
tions. 

4. To create and nurture a love 
of country life. 

5. To improve the rural home and 
its surroundings. 

6. To encourage codperative ef- 
forts among students of vocational 
agriculture. 

7. To promote thrift among stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture. 

8. To promote and improve schol- 
arship. 

9. To encourage organized recre- 
ational activities among students of 
vocational agriculture. 

10. To supplement the regular sys- 
tematic instruction offered to students 
of vocational education in agriculture. 

11. To advance the cause of voca- 
tional education in agriculture in the 
public schools. 

In writing this article on this very 
fine organization of the American 
Farm Youth, I am cognizant of the 
fact that some Kiwanis clubs do know 
something about this organization. A 
fine example was the way in which the 
Kansas City, Missouri, club entertained 
our national president and the dele- 
gate from Hawaii last October. 


Get Copy of Soil 


Conservation Act 
By J. A. FROHOCK 


Chairman of International Committee 
on Agriculture 


E invite the attention of Kiwanis 

clubs and Kiwanians in general 
to Point No. 2 of our program. This 
suggests familiarizing yourselves with 
farm legislation now in force or under 
consideration. The new ‘Soil Conser- 
vation Act” affects directly or indi- 
rectly every citizen in this country. 

In order that our members might 
have a clear, comprehensive under- 
standing of just what this legislation 
is, we arranged with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to furnish us for 
distribution at the International con- 
vention at Washington, D. C., FREE 
OF CHARGE, 1,000 copies of a short 
write-up on the act written in plain, 
every-day language. 

Whether you favor this legislation 
or whether you are opposed to it, we 
believe it would be to your advantage 
to know just what the act is. We rec- 
ommend that your club and its mem- 
bers take this opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with it as it is now THE 
LAW OF THE LAND and will affect 
YOU. 

If a representative of your club was 
not at the convention, a letter or post- 
ecard to the chairman will bring you 
a copy of this leaflet. 

We invite your attention to Bulle- 
tin No. 3 released on April 23, and 
Bulletin No. 4, sent out in two parts, 
both of which should be in your hands 
by this time. We invite questions. We 
want to help. 
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When Good Fellows Get Together 


(From page 88) 


the two remaining corners. Little chil- 
dren played around the tent pole or 
slept in their mothers’ arms. The danc- 
ers performed in a circle around the 
little children. Occasionally the danc- 
ing was interrupted by the selling of 
tickets in the raffling of a sheep. 

The village constable was much in 
evidence, but as a participator in the 
frolic rather than as a keeper of the 
peace. The peace was not broken dur- 
ing the four days, nor did I observe 
one bit of evidence of ill-will on the 
part of a participant. 

When I inquired as to the organiza- 
tions which had planned and conducted 
the program, I was told that “it was 
just the neighbors.” No elaborate plan- 
ning was necessary, for every one knew 
what should be done and did it spon- 
taneously. 

A French village féte is an illustra- 
tion of what happens when “good fel- 
lows get together,” and, unlike Amer- 
ican farmers, French villagers get to- 
gether frequently and on slight provo- 
cation. 

As one crosses the border into Swit- 
zerland, his first impression is likely 
to be that of the beauty of the land- 
seape, but his second one will be that 
of the up-to-dateness of the Swiss peo- 
ple and none of these are more progres- 
sive than Swiss farmers. Perhaps one 
reason for this is that the Swiss are 
the least provincia] of Europeans, and 
one of the reasons why they are least 
provincial is that the principal busi- 
ness of the country, as stated by a 
school boy, is that of importing tour- 
ists with purses and exporting tourists 
without purses. 

Another reason is that Switzerland 
has universal military service and fre- 
quently sends its villagers to distant 
camps for military training. Its capital 
is the seat of the League of Nations 
and of various international organiza- 
tions, which bring visitors frem the 
ends of the earth. It has been a haven 
for the victims of religious and politi- 
cal persecution from other nations. Its 
citizenry is a polyglot people, speaking 
four different languages which enable 
them to understand and appropriate 
new ideas contributed by surrounding 
nations, 

An explanation of such a character- 
istic of the Swiss farmers cannot, how- 
ever, neglect a consideration of the 
constructive influence of the village 
form of residence. Swiss farmers live 
in compact villages and when one gets 
a new idea in such a situation his 
neighbors get it immediately. 

A study of the Swiss village of Rusin 
revealed a surprisingly efficient and 
progressive school system which was as 
superior to the American one-room 


rural schoo] as the automobile is to the 
ox-cart, The Protestant and Catholic 
churches were looking forward instead 
of backward, and practicing a con- 
codperation 


structive instead of a 


wasteful competition. Every house and 
barn in the village had been equipped 
with electric lights for twenty years, 
and electricity was used as power for 
threshing and even unloading hay and 
grain. Every home with the exception 
of those of transient laborers was 
equipped with a bathroom and running 
water, and shower baths in the base- 
ment of the school were used by the 


laborers. Agricultural methods were 
entirely scientific, and the beautiful 
herds of thoroughbred cattle were 


eared for in accordance with the latest 
scientific methods of animal husbandry. 
Every farmer who had any use for one 
or more of the half-dozen business co- 
éperatives was a loyal member. 

The most famous codperatives in 
Europe are, however, those of Den- 
mark, where products are grown, 
graded, processed, transported, financ- 
ed, marketed and consumed codpera- 
tively. Agricultura] codperative asso- 
ciations in Denmark own steamship 
lines which carry Danish bacon, eggs, 
and cheese to their codperative restau- 
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rants in the city of London where these 
products are delivered to the very 
stomachs of the London consumers, and 
this in successful competition with non- 
organized English farmers who live 
within sight of the London market. 

These, then, are a few of the advan- 
tages which result naturally from the 
“togetherness” of European farmers in 
the village system of residence, and 
which will be realized by American 
farmers only as they come to appre 
ciate such advantages to the extent 
that they will use their improved 
means of communication and transpor- 
tation in overcoming the _ distance 
which separates them in their isolated 
habitat. 

In all of the constructive enterprises 
of Kiwanis, there is no opportunity for 
a greater contribution to the public 
welfare than in its rural program, and 
this program may well begin with an 
aggressive effort to dispel the illusion 
of independence between rural] and 
urban groups and to bring the two to 
gether under conditions of good-fellow 
ship for the thoughtful consideration 
of common problems and for the devel 
opment of skill in the organized solu- 
tion of these problems. 


Grace Before Meat 


By ERNEST F. McGREGOR 


Former Internatiorial Trustee; Chairman of the New England District 
Committee on Support of the Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 


T is a very old religious custom to 

begin every meal with a recognition 

of the Deity. Such a custom fur- 
nishes an opportunity to give thanks 
for material blessings and to seek di- 
vine guidance in the fellowships of 
life. Furthermore, it gives a certain 
dignity and reverential atmosphere to 
the beginning of any public function 
that takes place in connection with a 
meal. It acknowledges the presence of 
God in human life even in the simple 
daily act of taking physical nourish- 
ment, and it emphasizes the need of 
recognizing the human and spiritual 
values as well as the material values 
of a fellowship luncheon. 

Grace-Before-Meat, because it is a 
religious act, suggests the Church; 
and the practice of this time-honored 
custom is one way in which every Ki- 
wanis club may participate in our spe- 
cial objective, ‘Support of churches in 
their spiritual aims.” It implies a sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the church 
to keep men aware of God. Every 
time a Kiwanis club begins with Grace- 
Before-Meat it joins hands with the 
church in recognizing the spiritual ele- 
ment present even in what a former 
generation liked to call “the creature 
comforts of life.” 

It is not necessary that grace 
should always be said by a clergyman, 
or that a club should be obliged to 
omit it because a clergyman is not 


present. If there is a minister, priest 
or rabbi at the meeting it is a nice 
courtesy to ask him to invoke the di 
vine blessing, but as grace is a praye} 
and not an official ecclesiastical pro 
nouncement, it may be offered by any 
sincere-minded Kiwanian. 

The simpler and shorter the grace, 
the better. A brief grace is more apt 
to fulfill its real purpose than much 
speaking. It should also be comprehen 
sive and nonsectarian in order that 
every Kiwanian, of whatever faith, 
may join heartily in the sentiment of 
this petition addressed to our Father. 

In some clubs, because of hotel ar 
rangements, where members come in 
irregularly and begin to eat at will, 
the custom of Grace-Before-Meat is 
not practicable. It is suggested that in 
such cases there might be a Grace- 
After-Meat when the club meeting is 
formally called to order. This grace 
might also be an invocation, not only 
expressing gratitude for food received, 
but seeking God’s blessing on the fel- 
lowship and activities of the hour. An- 
other alternative suggested is that of 
closing the meeting with a _ benedic- 
tion after the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
or whatever closing song is customary. 
The purpose back of any of these cus- 
toms is to recognize the presence of 
God in Kiwanis as a vital part of those 
human and spiritual values to which 
Kiwanis officially gives primacy. 
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Academic Freedom 
(From page 402) 


As applied to the social scene today, 
there are several obvious points where 
a trained intelligence is needed. It is 
essential for efficient functioning that 
the mind free itself from prejudice, 
bias, phobias, superstitions, investi- 
gate to discover causes and, in the 
light of facts, to suggest remedies. 

What has happened is that this ob- 
jective functioning has been superb 
in special fields but it has been de- 
layed in fields of integration and of 
correlation. We know how to make 
machines and how to run them, but 
we do not yet know how to act as hu- 
man beings should in a machine age. 
That is to say, we approach any one of 
a number of baffling problems which 
are typically modern problems, but 
our mind-set is still pre-machine, pio- 
neer-individualistic, provincially-na- 
tionalistic, or sectarian. There is going 
to be a terrific task in education before 
we shall have mentally caught up in 
the field of social and industrial ethics 
and economics with the engineering 
creativity of a modern world. 

To shackle faculty minds is as in- 
telligent as to say to our garage man, 
“See that the car is in good running 
order, but don’t you dare look under 
the hood.” 

Criticism of free thinking is usually 
a symptom of uncertainty. One reason 
why Great Britain likes to go to plays 
which poke fun at the Empire is be- 
cause she feels that the Empire is a 
sound institution. Established churches 
begin to enunciate hard and fast doc- 
trines of orthodoxy to an increasing 
degree as dis-establishment nears. I’ll 
really begin to worry at vaudeville 
jokes about marriage when there are 
genuine indications that marriage is 
breaking down. 

So today, it is to be expected when 
our faith in existing economics and 
social arrangements have been sorely 
shaken that we should resent any ob- 
jective study of the facts. If you find 
that you have heart disease, you feel 
that the doctor who goes at you objec- 
tively is callous, and doesn’t care. So 
today we feel sore because great 
scholars insist upon talking in a de- 
tached manner about what is going 
on. Much of the fuss about academic 
subversiveness is much more an indi- 
cation that we ourselves are nervous 
and uncertain than that the faculties 
are preparing to undermine America. 

It is, I think, a vastly exaggerated 
notion, for us to imagine that colleges 
and universities are not largely free. 
At Beloit College where I have been 
president for twelve years, even going 
there after reading what Upton Sin- 
clair in the “Goose Step’? had said 
about it, I asked the trustees to accord 
the faculty the freedom which scholars 
deserved. It may be that we have all 
been asleep at Beloit, but I have yet 
to hear one word from any of our 
trustees objecting to any courses of- 


fered, or to any statements made by 
individual members of the faculty. 

It is true that there are so-called 
friends of colleges, but in my expe- 
rience, they never give the colleges 
anything but advice, who feel free 
to tell me how to run the college. We 
go on the principle that because a man 
is on our faculty, he has all the rights 
of a free American citizen and he is 
responsible for what he says and does 
as any other citizen is. Don’t believe 
what many radical speakers and writ- 
ers say when they try to show that 
givers of endowment put a chain 
around the faculties, nor on the other 
hand, don’t believe the chain news- 
paper crowd when they try to scare 
you into doubting the Americanism of 
the colleges. 

There is with academic freedom, 
academic responsibility. The colleges 
must use a lot of care in the hiring 
of good teachers. But their responsi- 
bility, within limits, rests primarily in 
the field of the teacher’s academic and 
professional qualifications. I mean by 
this that society is safer if faculties 
have men and women of high attain- 
ments even if they are not members 
of patriotic organizations, than if we 
filled our faculties with flag-wavers 
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and super-patriots whose academic 
achievements were mediocre. 

But I do agree that faculties in the 
colleges should be made up of men 
with a social spirit, men who love 
America, who are good citizens, who 
respect the American people. With 
their wide range of scrutiny they can 
be better internationalists when they 
are intelligent and loyal Americans. I 
maintain that this is the kind of per- 
son whom you will find in the vast 
majority of our colleges. 

Having that kind of man on our 
faculties, we should let him alone. Of 
course, if I shall be required by state 
law to swear allegiance to the Consti- 
tution, I shall gladly do so, for I re- 
gard it as a great human document, 
precious to the human spirit, but I 
shall feel, if I am compelled to do this, 
much as if I were required in public 
to aver that I love my wife and cher- 
ish the memory of my mother. 

I should have the feeling that if I 
were compelled to take this stand be- 
cause some highly-geared American 
patriot got scared, that many of those 
who are trying to tell us what to teach 
would be even more scared than they 
are if they knew all that this Consti- 
tution made possible. For this great 
foundation-stone of my Americanism 
assures all citizens the right to in- 
quire, to think for themselves. Under 
such a Constitution can there be a 
question as to academic freedom? 


in New Social Order 


(From page 404) 


physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. 

Salesmanship should not be a course 
to develop salesmen to sell merchan- 
dise only, it also should develop students 
to sell themselves to obtain a position. 
No matter what line of work a person 
enters, he has to sell himself or per- 
sonality first. Through such a course, 
personality and sales resistance are 
developed. In all the surveys made of 
high school graduates, we find over 
50 per cent of these students go into 
selling or clerical positions, so I be- 
lieve the time has arrived when we 
need to place such a course in every 
high school of South Dakota. 

As a phase of such a course, buy- 
manship or consumer education should 
also be stressed. If the schools are to 
train pupils “how to do better those 
socially desirable things which they 
will do anyway,” the curriculum must 
provide specific training which will 
prepare youths and adults to be wise 
buyers and users of the goods and ser- 
vices of our economic society. Since 
the aim of education is training for 
a fuller life, it should include specific 
instruction in such phases of “‘buying”’ 
a fuller life, as buying food, drugs and 
cosmetics, clothing, household equip- 
ment and utensils, recreation, insur- 
ance, investments, buying by cash, 
credit and installment, and similar ac- 


tual life activities. Dr. Judd, Dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, in a recent address made this 
comment, “If one regards education 
as a preparation for efficient living, it 
seems imperative that somewhere along 
the line there should be a vigorous at- 
tack on the difficult problem of teach- 
ing people something about money and 
about how to use it.” 

In addition to the above social busi- 
ness subjects, we should continue 
teaching typewriting, shorthand, busi- 
ness arithmetic, office practice and 
business correspondence. 

Other courses that should be offered 
for background preparation are eco- 
nomics, sociology and economic geogra- 
phy. 

It is a well known fact that our 
small high school courses of study or 
curricula, in the past, have been of 
the type to train for college entrance, 
when one out of five enters college. In 
some cases, our taxpayers have a 
reason to complain of courses offered 
in their schools. It is possible for stu- 
dents interested in commercial work 
to pursue the above course and still 
have the necessary units for entering 
college. 

I believe in a well-rounded program 
for our high school students, and I 
think more courses in agriculture, 
farm management, art, interior decor- 
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ating, homemaking and home planning, 
industrial arts and music should be of- 
fered in our rural high schools. Thus 
more of our training for girls especi- 
ally, should be of the type of training 
for home life rather than all for col- 
lege entrance and careers. 

Well trained, open-minded and cap- 
able commercial teachers are much in 
demand. 

The growth in commercial education 
is not confined to high schools and 
teachers’ colleges. A comparatively re- 
cent number of the New York Times 
said that there was an increase of 
more than 300% in the business de- 
partments in colleges and_univer- 
sities during the past 10 years. The 
article stated, further, that even if the 
per cent in enrollment increased many 
times during the next decade there 
would be little danger, if any, of a 
surplus of collegiately trained person- 
nel for business. 

The man with the brains, the busi- 
ness training and some financial back- 
ing will find no better time, therefore, 
than the next few years to develop a 
paying business where many others 
have failed. With a substantial busi- 
ness training, this man becomes less 
bound to the full-time task of earning 
a living. His training has made him 
more scientific and more efficient in 
his methods and relieves his mind from 
fear of failure. Thus he has more en- 
ergy and time for leisure activities and 
the so-called cultural phases of every 
day living. 

But the day has passed when the 
education curriculum is divided into 
practical and into cultural subjects. In 


making modern education a prepara- 
tion for complete living as we are so 
often told that it should be, it is gen- 
erally conceded that subjects are cul- 
tural only when they enable one to 
develop his own personality to the ex- 
tent that he can apply the best in past 
civilizations in practical modern living. 

John W. Sullivan an educator in 
Boston University, says, “As the clas- 
sicist and commercialist come nearer 
together in their points of view 
towards education, parallel cultures 
merge their separate identities in a 
composite culture, more truly repre- 
sentative of progress.’”’ The develop- 
ment of character traits has become 
increasingly important in modern com- 
mercial training. Such traits as per- 
severance, application, integrity and 
reliability are exercised daily in busi- 
ness training and practice. These traits 
are in themselves the very roots of 
culture. Neither a college or univer- 
sity education, a fine position, finan- 
cial wealth, or steady income assures 
success, unless back of it stands a 
man with character. 

Walter Pitkin writes: “The high 
schools and colleges of tomorrow will 
serve the people best by becoming in- 
stitutes of life planning. They will 
train boys and girls in saving, invest- 
ing, spending; in the intelligent use 
of time and energy; in the cultiva- 
tion of cordial human relations; in 
the management of neighborhood af- 
fairs; and above all, in the ethics of 
compulsion and freedom. Thus, and 
only thus, will the epoch of false prof- 
its fade, and the larger prosperity of 
a genuine civilization dawn.”’ 


Looking Ahead in Aviation 


(From page 397) 


Kaiser’s playground, and yet with all 
of its size they are literally razing 
acres and acres of that community im- 
mediately surrounding this field and 
are doubling the size of it. The Ger- 
mans today recognize the airplane as 
their means of recapturing their 
world position. They are operating on 
the ground, so to speak, and building 
up a foundation. 

I had the good fortune to see the 
Diesel engine development, which is 
very important for reasons of econ- 
omy. They are going into the large, 
twin-engine, passenger ship the same 
as we are. This ship will cross the 
Atlantic without any difficulty. 

The flight from Berlin to Amster- 
dam was on the K. L. M. service, which 
is one of the most progressive. It is a 
private corporation. They are using 
American equipment, the same type 
of Douglas equipment as we are using 
here. They are also going to the big- 
ger type as they did in this country. 
On the Pacific Coast, they are nego- 
tiating with the Douglas people, which 
is a compliment to us, and if it was 
not for the national spirit that exists 


on the continent, all of those countries 
would be operating and using Ameri- 
can equipment because ours is so much 
superior. 

We flew over from Amsterdam to 
London on a twenty-eight passenger 
four-engine ship, the only one in ex- 
istence. It is slow, but comfortable 
and gave us some idea of what the 
public thought of air travel. The plane 
was not only full, but had a waiting 
list. 

The English, in my opinion, have 
not made the progress they should 
have. Their engines are slow, obsolete, 
and noisy; but they are now thinking 
in terms of larger and faster equip- 
ment. The Imperial Airways have some- 
thing on the order of big four engines 
on boats and landing planes that they 
expect to use in their air service. An 
interesting thing comes to light there. 
The government has seen fit to zone 
South Africa and India into four 
zones. When the Imperial Airways get 
this new equipment, they will fly all 
first-class mail. All first-class mail will 
be air mail. That day will happen here, 
too. 
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The progress that they are making 
with the trans-Atlantic operation is 
experimental. The Imperial Airways 
have built a tremendously big flying 
boat with a smaller four-engine boat. 
They expect to take off with it on top 
using it as a catapult; using the big 
fellow lightly loaded, the little fellow 
on top heavily loaded. It climbs up to 
a certain altitude and catapults it off 
and is on its way. The big fellow goes 
back and lands again. This will take 
place some day here too. 

The airplane may be the important 
factor in preventing war. If it does, 
that job is well done by everybody. 
Each country is developing its air 
force. The other will not be so ready 
to attack. In this country we should 
recognize the fundamental fact that 
our heritage must be protected. We 
must have life insurance and fire in- 
surance. An adequate air service is 
insurance. 

When you ride the air lines you are 
helping to build something greater 
than the air lines. 


Banking in the U. S. 


(From page 393) 


which is definitely associated with a 
great number of banks and _ which 
should be mentioned. That is 


The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


During the period of reconstructing 
the banking structure of the country. 
such banks as elected voluntarily or 
which were directed by higher author- 
ity to strengthen their capital struc- 
tures, issued preferred stock and sold 
it to this corporation. In itself, it is 
the largest bank in the world and is 
wholly owned by the United States 
Government. It is not a governing in- 
stitution and its discretionary or al- 
lotted powers over a particular bank 
terminate upon the conclusion of its 
relationship either as proprietor or 
creditor. 

In reading such an article as this, 
two questions might naturally arise in 
the mind of the reader. First, is de- 
posit insurance permanent? Second, 
will the United States finally have a 
unified system of. banking? To attempt 
to answer either would be to prophesy. 
It is safe to say, however, that if the 
time should come again when the ex- 
tension of credit and the flow of 
money reach a point of stagnation na- 
tionally, an effort will be made to re- 
vive them through legislation affecting 
banks. In 1929, deposit insurance was 
a legislative impossibility. In 1933, it 
was a legislative certainty. Today, the 
banking structure of this country is 
more secure than it has ever been, 
and it is secure because of the direct- 
ing policies of honest and courageous 
men from within and of an interested 
government from without. 
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Programs - at - Large 
By ALBERT EARLEY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Delaware 


NE night recently the program of 

the Osceola club was a complete 
failure. In the vernacular, it was a 
flop. At the next meeting the atten- 
dance was the lowest in the history of 
the club. At this second meeting there 
was no program at all, and the club 
had the humiliating spectacle of hear- 
ing the president reprimand the per- 
son responsible for the program in the 
presence of a visitor! The morale of 
the club sank to its lowest point. This 
can be avoided. 

It is inevitable that a guest speaker 
will occasionally disappoint a_ club. 
Perhaps on very short notice a club 
will learn that the program planned 
will have to be abandoned on account 
of the sudden illness of a person who 
was to take a prominent part or be- 
cause his car broke down. Doubtless, 
many clubs have had a breakdown in 
their programs with the inevitable de- 
pressing effect. There is a remedy for 
all this. 


The remedy is programs-at-large. 
By this I mean a program which has 
no date assigned to it but which can 
be put on at a moment’s notice. Any 
club can arrange programs of this na- 
ture. The club should have a card for 
each member listing his talents, inter- 
ests, hobbies, travels, writings, etc., 
and whether or not he can address the 
club on short notice or without no- 
tice. In addition to this, the club quar- 
tet can have selections to sing on the 
spur of the moment. The same is true 
of the club soloist, pianists, etc. No 
doubt the card survey will show that 
you have members who are willing 
and able to make an address at any 
time. If the superintendent of schools 
is a Kiwanian or is willing to codper- 
ate, he could, doubtless, furnish pupils 
for recitations, songs, instrumental se- 
lections or brief plays on a few hours’ 
notice. There is no reason why a club 
should not have a program every 
meeting. 


Bad Speeches vs. Bad Air 


By LEWIS C. REIMANN 
Past Governor, Michigan District, Ann Arbor 


T has long been my conviction that 

more good meetings or banquets are 
spoiled by bad air than by bad 
speeches. What chance has a good 
speaker against a heavy lunch 
crammed away in seven minutes flat, 
a room closed like a cheesebox with 
the temperature at 80 degrees and the 
humidity at saturation. That repre- 
sents the situation that many a speak- 
er faces. 

Added to this handicap is a room 
filled with a dense cloud of blue cigar 
and pipe smoke. Not that there is any 
objection to smoking. It makes for so- 
ciability and ease. I feel like the late 
Dr. M. L. Burton, former president of 
the University of Michigan, who said: 
“T don’t smoke but I like to be with 
men who do, for it makes me smell 
like a man.” 

But who has not seen in Kiwanis 
meeting after the speaker has started 
to wind up, rows of nodding members 


overcome by an overloaded stomach, 
warm, stuffy air and high humidity? 
What speaker has not felt the handi- 
cap? And how many Kiwanians have 
not come away from what might have 
been a wonderful address and a suc- 
cessful meeting feeling that somehow 
or other things did not ‘click’? and 
wondered just why? 

My suggestion is that one more com- 
mittee be appointed by every club. 
Call it the Committee on Ventilation 
or the Committee on Prevention of 
Cruelty to Speakers. Appoint a physi- 
cian or a public health man or a venti- 
lation engineer as chairman. It might 
be suggested by this committee that 
the presiding officer call for a song, 
have everybody on their feet for a 
few minutes, and have the windows 
raised during the singing. 

Kiwanians are very kindhearted men 
but sometimes without meaning it they 
are a bit hard on speakers. 


Kiwanis Helps to Build National Forests 


(From page 401) 


man. With other devoted builders, he 
led in the establishing of a tree nur- 
sery, turning over to the Forest Serv- 
ice several thousand dollars of con- 
tributions and thus making possible its 
development far ahead of available 
government appropriations, He died 


with the project under way, and on 
the memorial plaque naming the nur- 
sery for him are these words, under 
the Kiwanis emblem and motto: 
“Hugo Sauer Nursery: The Codéper- 
ation of the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan District Kiwanis International 
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Made Possible the Establishing of this 
Forest Nursery in 1931 by the U. S. 
Forest Service.” 

The Forest Service has gratefully 
acknowledged the codperation of Ki- 
wanis. It carries on, protecting and 
keeping intact the Kiwanis plantation 
on the Huron, and producing up to 
30,000,000 seedlings a year at the 
Hugo Sauer Nursery for the replant- 
ing of devastated areas. It would be a 
great inspiration if all the instances 
of such coéperation by Kiwanis in the 
United States and Canada could be 
compiled. The door of codperation in 
this field is open. Through it Kiwanis 
is seeing vistas of service. 


Outlet for 
Kiwanis Work 


Large contributions of money, such 
as those with which Kiwanis pioneered 
this movement in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, may never again be the de- 
mand of the hour, but conservation 
committees in districts and clubs are 
facing and meeting opportunities 
everywhere, helping to restore and 
conserve by wise use our natural re- 
sources—forests, soils, wild life, and 
water. They find in such work a true 
outlet for Kiwanis vision and action, 
because they are in very truth thus 
rebuilding both material and spiritual 
foundations of their country. 


Half a Billion 
Seedling Trees Planted 

This year of 1936 will see a half 
billion seedling trees planted on state 
and federal forest lands and in the 
soil conservation program, in practi- 
cally every state. That means a half 
million acres restored. Understanding 
and active support of this program of 
regeneration is characteristic of Ki- 
wanis. 

No discussion of forest restoration 
or conservation can close without one 
word about fires, and the fact that 
most forest fires are due to the care- 
lessness or intent of human beings. An 
enthusiast about scenery, camping, and 
fishing can destroy by one camp fire 
left without being put entirely out, by 
one cigarette flipped carelessly into 
the grass by the roadside, or by one 
match still burning as it falls in the 
leaves, what the Creator has taken a 
century to provide for his ecstasy. 





Prevent Fires 

We can’t all be forest rangers rid- 
ing horses in the far western moun- 
tains. That I, having been one in my 
youth, hold as my dream of Elysium. 
We can’t all be university trained for- 
esters, such as now are required by 
the scientific work of present-day for- 
est restoration and technical manage- 
ment. But there is one department of 
the work to which we all can belong— 
and that is the Fire Department. 

By determination, voice, and exam- 
ple we can prevent forest fires, and 
thus make our motto not only “We 
Build,” but also ‘‘We Preserve for Our 
Children’s Children What We Build.” 
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Character Education Through Conduct 


have thirty hours of productive work 
per week. 

All of these enter into the increase 
of leisure. Each has its virtues as well 
as its impediments, but the striking 
thing that confronts us today is that 
society has not been able to keep up 
with such problems in providing ade- 
quate facilities of the worthy use of 
leisure time. 

It has been stated that crime is 
costing the United States thirteen 
billion dollars annually. This amount 
is about one-fourth of our total na- 
tional income and was equal to three 
times the amount spent in one year 
for education. 

Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, stated in an article pub- 
lished in Recreation Magazine a few 
months ago, “I have known, more or 
less intimately, over forty thousand 
men who at one time or another have 
been inmates of the various institu- 
tions wherein I labored. I can state 
positively that over 97 per cent of all 
these men, young and old were at no 
time associated with well regulated, 
juvenile groups of supervised recrea- 
tion centers. Theirs has been the story 
of aimless leisure, of unadjusted 
personalities, or wrong steers in early 
life, of drifting along the lines of least 
resistance.” 

“In a report from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of Illinois for 
1982 it cost $433,155 to maintain 600 
boys at St Charles per year, in ad- 
dition to $1,383,730.17 invested in the 
school, and, according to the survey 
of this school conducted by Director 
Rodney H. Brandon, less than one- 
third of the boys made good. It cost 
the taxpayers about one-half million 
dollars a year to keep 180 boys (those 


who actually made good) or $2,406 
per day. 
It is apparent from the evidence 


cited that crime is a major national 
problem. 


Solutions 

There are some solutions which we 
need to consider if we are going to 
meet this problem. Before such sug- 
gestions are made let us set up a few 
general principles which seem to be 
valid. In the first place, character, the 
best antidote known against crime, 
seems to be developed very largely 
through environment. Second, char- 
acter as we understand it in the social 
order today apparently develops _it- 
self best in the normal social institu- 
tions which society has _ provided, 
namely, the home, the school, the 
church, the neighborhood. 

Third, the converse may be more 
picturesquely stated—that crime _ in- 
creases in those communities where 
adequate recreational facilities, social 
supervision, housing conditions, and 


environmental situations adequate for 


(From page 398) 


the best development of human nature 
are lacking. 

Fourth, crime is and has always 
been deterred by vital dynamic spir- 
itual forces which orient the youth 
in a program of purposive living. Those 
who have studied the progress of crime 
and its effect on character education 
are pretty well agreed upon such 
principles as these. 

The most obvious thing to the 
thinking man is, that if American 
youth are to be saved, it will not be 
through the agitation of communistic 
or socialistic agents or agencies who 
are attempting to set up forms of 
government inimical to the genius of 
the American tradition. Youth needs to 
realize the reality of government, the 
tortuous path through which it has 
come, and the functions which attend 
every form of government. 

It is obvious that if the elders who 
should be the examples make public 
office a matter of personal gain and 
prostitute the forms and functions of 
government to gain ulterior motives, 
then there can be little hope for the 
initiates in the art of living to have 
anything but utter contempt for those 
in authority and for the authority they 
represent. 

Adult leadership is definitely chal- 
lenged in this whole matter of govern- 
ment. It is further apparent that adult 
leadership has failed in matters relat- 
ing to morality and in the expression 
of what has been known as “rugged 
individualism.” In a nation where the 
divorce rate is rapidly mounting, 
where the broken home is as common 
as it is, it is little wonder that the 
youth of the land continue to fill the 
courts, that problems of vice and 
crime are present, and that careers of 
delinquency and shame _ outdistance 
the meager records available for sci- 
entific study. In the expression of 
rugged individualism there has been a 
greater concern about the policy of 
natural rights than the attending evils 
which have accompanied the expression 
of these rights. 

Adequate education to prepare 
young people for participation in life, 
which is freed from the primitive 
urges centering in self-preservation 
and self-perpetuation, is needed if we 
are to spend the new leisure in a way 
which will increase cultural values and 
in a way which will perpetuate the 
blessings of government and _ the 
American ideal. 

If we continue to neglect our 
churches and scoff at the spiritual 
values of life; if it is more important 
to spend our time with ledgers and 
cash books; if it is more important to 
wash the automobile or mow the lawn, 
if it is more important to lounge 
around and burn up the highways than 
it is to promote the safety and well- 
being of the church, that institution 


which has given America its life-blood 
and which has marked out the destiny 
of this nation, then our church doors 
will become pillories of shame rather 
than the open doors to love and life 
everlasting. 

If our schools are to become politi- 
cal institutions prostituted by the 
whims and fancies of calculating 
schemers and a political-minded board 
of education, if they are to become 
asylums for relatives and _ political 
favorites instead of institutions for the 
development of high ideals, noble 
aspirations, and spiritual insight, then 
youth and crime will become more 
synonymous as the years come and go, 
and little faces us save collapse. 

The hope of America rests with the 
manhood of today. As we provide for 
our sons and daughters, America will 
become a sanctuary for the youth of 
our homes. The solution rests in your 
hands. Kiwanis clubs can do much. 


Vocational Guidance 
at West Bend 


(From page 412) 


engineering to spend a week with him 
after school, on the job. Each member 
of the senior stenography class, two at 
a time, is permitted to go for one 
week, after school, to the office of B. C. 
Ziegler & Company and the office of 
the West Bend Transit and Service 
Company for observation and try-out 
experiences in the kind of work he is 
preparing for. 

To earn money for guidance mate- 
rials, the guidance groups sponsored a 
movie benefit, ‘A Tale of Two Cities,” 
and distributed one hundred copies of 
the photoplay guide prepared by the 
motion picture committee of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association to 
the students who sold the most tickets. 

On alternate years, the general 
theme of the program is changed from 
vocational to avocational, and an ex- 
hibit of leisure-time interests is held 
at the high school, with all local ser- 
vice clubs participating. 

This system of vocational guidance 
was worked out in a school of 600 
students where there are no classes in 
occupations, no special counselors, and 
no special time provided for teachers’ 
work along this line except the as- 
sembly and home-room program time. 

The interest of the community was 
a stimulation to the students. At the 
Kiwanis dinner for the student guests. 
Dr. Kauth, a member of the Kiwanis 
Vocational Guidance Committee, told 
the men that he had received more out 
of reading those papers than out of 
any activity since he had become a 
member of the Kiwanis club, 
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Indifference to Method of Handling Criminals 


(From page 396) 


develop as they should). 

During recent years the press re- 
ports of atrocious crimes, sensational 
trials, captures of notorious criminals 
and thrilling escapes from prison have 
created a public interest in crime. This 
kind of interest has not, and probably 
will not, result in a widespread public 
demand for the necessary legislation, 
appropriations, and administrative 
policies to make our law-enforcement 
bodies and our correctional institutions 
adequate to combat successfully the 
curbing of the activities of the crim- 
inals, both organized and individual. 
(By all means the administration of 
criminal justice should be removed 
from the domination of partisan pol- 
itics. ) 

An organized program of crime pre- 
vention, analogous to the history of 
preventive medicine, must be intro- 
duced to attack crime at its sources. 
Thousands are hacking at the branches 
where a few are digging at the roots. 
Effective crime prevention will in- 
volve local organized effort with the 
coéperation of all agencies and indi- 
viduals. We will have less crime when 
each village, town and city is a bet- 
ter place to live; when character build- 
ing agencies reach more individuals; 
when organized and supervised recrea- 
tion replaces the pool-room and street- 
corner leisure time; when a broad sys- 
tem of education trains boy and girls 
to be good fathers and mothers; and 
when juvenile adjustment bureaus are 
organized to diagnose and direct hu- 
man behavior. 

The public naturally measures the 
success or failure of the prisons by 
the number of cases that leave the 
prison that do or do not make good. 
Most of us know only a few isolated 
cases personally but we all read the 
papers which give large headlines about 
paroled prisoners who commit out- 
standing offenses. Many times the ac- 
tual facts are, that the offender was 
on probation, he was pardoned or re- 
leased at the expiration of his sentence 
and was not on parole at all. Those 
who make good seldom get mentioned. 

Few of us realize our responsibility 
as citizens in assisting men who have 
served sentences. The average citizen 
who merely reads papers or has been 
a victim of some criminal is too apt 
to have a “hard-boiled,” or at the best 
an apathetic, attitude toward crime 
and the criminal. Where the institution 
has done what it can for an inmate 
and he has satisfied the authorities that 
he is ready to return to society our 
citizens should realize the importance 
of giving that man an opportunity to 
make good. Otherwise, we should not 
be too quick in placing all the blame 
on the institution and parole system 
if an ex-convict is returned as a vio- 
lator. 

A man out of prison should have at 
least an equal opportunity to secure 





employment so he can earn what he 
must otherwise steal. He should have 
a chance to associate with worth-while 
companions instead of being forced 
back with the very crowd that helped 
in his downfall, he should not be 
shunned by law-abiding citizens nor 
be hounded by police. His leisure hours 
should be in constructive activities in- 
stead of in an environment that will 
lessen his chances for success. You 
and I should be willing to help him and 
certainly not hinder him. Any em- 
ployee you now have may violate your 
confidence and break some law. A man 
who has had a number knows the pen- 
alties and might well be a good risk 
for employment. 

For several years The Osborne As- 
sociation, Inc. of New York City has 
made comparative surveys and studies 
of the prisons and reformatories in 
the United States. These studies were 
fact finding and not fault finding and 
were made primarily for the purpose 
of improving the methods of dealing 
with prisoners in this country. The 
next major project of the Association 
is a comparative study of the institu- 
tions for juvenile offenders operated 
by the 48 states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The plan of the study is to be made 
by an Advisory Committee selected 
from representative educators, busi- 
ness men, workers in the juvenile field 
and the various professions. A trained 
staff of field workers will visit each 
institution and determine the best 
methods in use and emphasize them 
for the benefits of others. Weaknesses 
will be pointed out, of course, but con- 
structive rather than destructive sug- 
gestions will be stressed. We are now 
engaged in raising the necessary mon- 
ey to finance this study and will start 
the survey when the necessary funds 
are assured. 

Our studies of the populations of 
penitentiaries and reformatories have 
shown that surprisingly large numbers 
of adult criminals had _ previously 
served terms in juvenile institutions. 
This actual fact would seem to verify 
the statement that many of our in- 
stitutions (often called schools) for 
juvenile delinquents were failing in 
the fundamental purpose for which 
they were originally built. It is the 
thought of The Osborne Association 
that an organization, nation-wide in 
its scope and not fettered by selfish 
purposes, is best fitted to make the 
comparative study of these 
tions. 

With local, codperative crime pre- 
vention programs serving to direct our 
children away from careers of crime 
and the improvement of the juvenile 
institutions which receive those that 
have started such careers, it is not 
too much to claim that we can bring 
about a decrease in the populations of 
our reformatories and penitentiaries. 
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All Under One Roof 


& 

A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 
More than 400 luxuriously 
appointed Rooms and Suites 
with every modern conven- 
ience.. for transient guests. . 
Men, Women and Families 
$3 Single—$5 Double 
* 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 
Available to Guests and Non- 
Resident Members 
Swimming Pool, Men’s Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 
Billiard Room, Golf Course, 
Gymnasium, Rifle Range, 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alleys 


MeDINAH 


CLUB 4 of /Chicag 0 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN oo 


Address 
Reservations 


to 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


















































Now you can 
have the VOICE 


you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 


nti 
We build, strengthen the vocal organs—not with singing les- 
sons— but by fundamentally sound and scientifically cor- 
rect silent exercises . . . and abso lutely guarantee to improve 
any pinging or speaking voice at least 100%... rite for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you can now 
have the voice you want. No literature sent to anyone under 
17 years unless signed by parent 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 8231 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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FORK UNION 


Fully accredited. Prepares for —" > ae 
business. Able faculty. Small classes. 

ervised study Lower school for small _ 
im new separate building. Housemother. 
R. O. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside 
swimming pool. All athletics. Best health 
record. Catalog 38th year. Dr. J. J. Wicker 
Pres., Box N, Fork Union, Virginia. 





















Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., 


Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PAID SAAS PSD DS SRSA E 
SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates as 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de- 
pending on type of speech wanted. Infor- 
mation free. Strictly confidential. Write! 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


eee ee Ee ELE ELD ETRE TS 
BE AN EXPERT SHOT! ea! Guns! 


HIGH-POWER 
AIR PISTOLS 


Model 26 Haenel: Absolutely ac- 
curate; perfect balance; easy load- 
ing; hard shooting. Take one with you on 
your vacation No license Blued steel; 
single shot; rifled barrel; 177 cal.; length 
10%"; wt. 1% Ibs.; wood stocks. (List 
$9.00) Special $6.95. 












56% 


Model 28 Haenel: Larger, more powerful; length 10%”; 

wt. 2% Ibs. blued steel; 177 and 22 cals. (Reg. $13.50) 

$9.95. | 

Boys Air Pistols: Keenfire, single shot; 200 BB’s free | 
) 


Haenel 100 ae Repeater: 500 steel BB's free (Reg 
$5.00); $3.9 

Gong Target "Box and targets—50¢; Clown Iron Target 
—$2.50. 500 Extra Pellet 177—#0c; 22—Tiec; Steel 


BB's—235c; Darts 25¢ doz Bargain Catalog: Rifies, Shot 
Guns; Binoculars; Telescopes. etc. om 3e stamp. 
LEE SALES CO., (Dept. KM), 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


INSTRUCTION 


Used Correspondence Courses (All Subjects), 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Send stamp for big 





bargain catalog. Money back guarantee. (Courses 
Bought.) 
Exchange, Dept. KM123, MHenagar, Alabama 


WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK ==> 


Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms . . . at « smart central loca- 


tion with instant access to business and 
emusement centers. 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


worer GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West S7th St. 


EW YORK city 





Kiwanians! 


Place your order 
now for your copy of 


the Washington, D.C. 


Convention Proceed- 





ings. 


Order from 


Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LEARN TO SPEAK! 


We have developed a new course which of 
fers both instruction in public i 
the speeches which you will n 
confidentially for you. Enroll i 
and start ing at once. Information free 

National Reference Librery 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, 
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To the New Members 


By HERBERT A. KECK 


Kiwanis Club of Evansville, Indiana 


gressive and constructive type of 

American citizenship. We believe 
in democracy in government, not in 
dictatorship. When we hear people say 
“what this country needs is a Musso- 
lini’ we answer by using the dictum 
uttered by Campbell-Bannerman early 
in the World War: “Efficient govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-govern- 


Tex Kiwanis club stands for an ag- 


| ment.” It is unworthy of us to absorb 


the benefits of free government and 
then fail in turn to discharge the 
responsibilities of citizenship. It is our 
duty to pay taxes, to perform jury 
service, to attend caucus and primary, 
to make conscientious study of public 
questions, to exercise the privilege of 
the franchise in municipal, state, and 
national elections and to play our part 
in the formation of a sound and whole- 
some public opinion. 

Our ambition is that every Kiwa- 
nian shall be a brick in the walls of 
the American Republic, standing for 
orderly, constitutional government, 
standing for liberty but liberty under 
law. Law and order is the most precious 
jewel in our civilization. 


Aggressive Citizenship 

We ought not to be too dainty-fin- 
gered to engage in the rough work of 
practical politics. What we suffer from 
in this country is not so much the 
wickedness of the wicked few as the 
indifference of the not-wicked many. 

Nothing is more deadening today 
than that corroding cynicism which 
says touching political activity “‘what’s 
the use?” That spirit of civic fatalism 
bodes ill for the future of popular 
government. We ought not to be disil- 
lusioned or unduly disappointed. AlI- 
most never do we get the ideal thing. 
It has been truly said that “politics is 
one long pursuit of the second best.”’ 
Compromise is the genius of politics. 


| It must be so for we can only go as 


fast and as far as public sentiment 
will permit. I would remind you that 
the word idiot is from the Greek 
“idiotes’ which originally meant a 
private person, i.e., one who did not 
engage in public life. 

The Kiwanis club stands for higher 
ethical standards in business and pro- 
fessional life. We believe that it is 
not enough merely “to live and let 
live’; we believe we must go beyond 
that and “live and help live.” It is not 
our aim to be mere money-grubbers or 
dollar-chasers. We believe that busi- 
ness is a form of social service. Cer- 
tain types of business are called pub- 
lic utilities. We believe that every 
business ought to be a public utility, 
if not, then it is very apt to be a pub- 
lie nuisance. 

There is a place for the profit mo- 
tive in life. We have to carry our own 


weight, provide for our families and 
for the inevitable rainy day. No busi- 
ness could function for long if it did 
not make profits. But the major mo- 
tive of every business and profession 
ought to be service to the community. 
We believe that the principle of Cav- 
eat Emptor—“‘Let the buyer beware” 
—is a pernicious principle. The shys- 
ter seems to succeed in business for a 
time, but in the long run, all solid and 
enduring success is based upon hon- 
esty, fair dealing, and the giving of 
service. We are not in business merely 
for number one but for the benefit of 
number two and number three and al! 
the other numbers down the line. 

The Kiwanis club spells friendship. 
You will have the privilege here of 
forming friendships with fine, up- 
standing business and_ professional 
men. Friendship is one of the sacred 
words in our language. When the Mas- 
ter of all good men would designate 
his followers, he could find nothing 
finer to say to them than this: “I have 
called you friends.’”’ What friendship 
may be was illustrated in David and 
Jonathan, in Damon and Pythias, in 
Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Henry 
Hallam. Nothing is more to be prized 
on this earth than life’s golden friend- 
ships. You cannot meet with these men 
fifty-two weeks in a year and put your 
feet under the same tables without 
forming some deep and lasting attach- 
ments. “As iron sharpeneth iron, so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friends.” I like that definition of a 
friend going the rounds in recent 
years “a friend is one who knows all 
about you and likes you.” This is 
not a bad one: “A friend is one who 
comes in when the whole world has 
gone out.” If you do not prize fine 
friendships, then you will scarcely 
have part or lot among us. 

This Kiwanis club stands for a 
sense of humor. We have a good deal 
of fun here in the course of a year. 
“A little nonsense now and then is 
relished by the best of men.” What 
juice is to meat, what ozone is to air, 
what effervescence is to champagne, 
that wit and humor are to life. They 
add sparkle and brilliancy. 

What is the big idea of the Kiwanis 
club? It is all expressed in our motto 
—just two words—‘We Build!” We 
are out to build a beautiful and broth- 
erly civilization on the earth; a civili- 
zation based on the brotherhood of all 
men under the fatherhood of one God. 


Correction 


Lakewood, Ohio, was inadvertently 
given credit for the club activity story 
on page 370 of the June issue. This 
should have been Lakewood, New 
Jersey. 
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NEW SIGNS for 
NEW TIMES! 


Out with worn and faded neckties and old razor 
blades! Out with worn and faded road signs! 
Kiwanis clubs everywhere are expanding in mem- 
bership and activity. Don't overlook even casual 
impressions. Make a small investment in appear- 
There 
will be a great many Kiwanians motoring all over 
Canada and the United States this summer. 


Welcome them with these new signs. 


ance——it helps establish your prestige. 


ALBANY HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10) 
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LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL MADE 
Auxiliary plate 8x24 inches to provide 





Made of genuine vitreous porcelain enamel— 
single faced; 30 inches in diameter, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared steel, edges rein- 
forced by IxI!/, inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or 
tarnish. Brilliance of color guaranteed for ten 
years’ service. Brackets for attaching to 4x4 inch 
post included. Post not included. This can be 
secured locally. 








name of place and time of meeting. 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $1.75 
Auxiliary plate 6x18 inches to provide 

name of city or town. Price, F. O. B. 
Chicago $1.25 
Plates of vitreous enamel, single faced, 

made of |I8 gauge specially prepared 

steel. 

Price complete, with plates, F. O. B. 
Chicago $9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they 


will need no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


xf 8 @ 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let 


visiting Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 














GENEROUS SIZE BOWL. The Air- 

flow bow! is sufficiently large for a 
long cool smoke. Ample side walis 
mean extra long life and a bow! that 
will stay cool enough to handle. Inside 


of bow! is highly polished for perfect | 


caking quality. No breaking-in re- 
quired. Airflow has flat bottom—stands 
upright always. 








UPrer COOLING CELL. This top 
chamber cools and marvelously 
meliows the most acrid smoke. Large 
capacity permits smoke to expand; 
coolness results! Placing this cell 
above the other insures the driest 
smoke you ever had. Allows mouth 
moisture to enter gravity trap—pre- 
vents bitter sludge and flake from 
entering mouth. 








VULCANITE STEM. Mouthpiece is 
machined from a solid rod. It's 
specially processed Vulcanite; six 
times harder than usual molded 
rubber. Not being brittle, there's less 
bit breakage. Pipe smokers, those who 


bite hard and often break bits, will 


welcome this feature. Mouthpiece is 
hand-fitted to shank; permanent fit 
is guaranteed. 
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ENUINE CORSICAN BRIAR. Aijr- 

flow is fashioned from century old 
Corsican briar—each piece of speci- 
men grain. Treated for natural sweet- 
ness by a secret three year oil and sea- 
soning process. Naturally finished, 
exquisitely grained. Each pipe is an 
individual expression of beauty in 
briar. Balanced weight assures han- 
dling ease. 


LOWER COOLING CELL. Spiral air 

chamber catches acrid flakes and 
bitter sludge. Mouth moisture held by 
gravity. This cell removes the hot 
harshness of raw smoke and precon- 
ditions for top cooler. Reverse flow 
connecting channel lengthens smoke 
travel. Heat absorbing, spiral dissipator 
assures pure smoke and perfect mouth 
comfort. 


EASY TO CLEAN AND AIR. Clean- 

ing is simple; just slip out the spiral. 
Both chambers have large openings 
for convenient cleaning. Only Airflow 
has openings large enough to allow 
thorough airing of interior. This feature 
is mighty important. It prevents smelli- 
ness. Airflow with a little care can be 
kept sweet and odorless. 
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X-RAY VIEW 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but an 
adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, cool, 





SHOWS WHY 





dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users every- We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our Se bs 
where are endorsing its unique design. introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and , a9 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself.; Words y% 
pies ee ee alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal G ‘ 
Bey. a SS Bee aS test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So—™ ‘es 
a 


just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de-~ ~ 3 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no risk on your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 


LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. R-46, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Yes—wWithout obligation send me full information regarding 
the New Aijr-cooled Airflow. Also include details of your 
liberal 10 day trial offer. 
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Name PEE, PE SES Be CELE SOO ee A OR eR TE 


Address 


Town TR Mae Ne Oa 








